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Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 


VoL. XXX No. 1 


The New Year 


EARTILY and sincerely we extend 
to every reader of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, old or new, far or near, the 
good wishes of the season, and espe- 
cially for ‘‘ A Happy New Year!’’ We 
earnestly trust that to each and every 
one 1900 may bring a full measure of 
health, strength, and business success. 
Goop HovuseEkKEEPING itself will strive 
to do what it can to aid in bringing 
about such a condition, by wise and 
friendly counsel, timely suggestion, and 
earnest appeal for that which is truest 
and best in the home life. 


The closing year of the century opens 
auspiciously. While the millennium has 
not come, and while there are errors to 
be corrected, reforms to be advanced, 
and wrongs to be righted, there are 
many bright spots in the horoscope for 
which we have reason to express thanks. 
Our country is enjoying a reasonable 
measure of prosperity ; there is demand 
for many of the products of our skilled 
laborers exceeding the capacity of our 
manufacturing establishments; the wages 
of laborers are being advanced ; indus- 
trial conditions are brightening in a de- 
gree not before experienced for quite a 
term of years, 


So far as human prescience can de- 
termine, the war which has cost many 
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valuable lives of our soldiers and sailors 
during the year just closed is practically 
atanend. Let us hope and trust that 
statesmanship and a just civil govern- 
ment of our new possessions will supple- 
ment the work of our army and navy, 
so that when once the sword is sheathed 
it may be many years before it shall 
again be drawn in actual warfare ; that 
the spirit of peace may more and more 
prevail. 


The Sanitary Side 

ANITARY science has done won- 
ders during the closing century in 
showing people how to live healthily — 
and healthful life ought to be happy life. 
Doubtless scientists have made mis- 
takes, and have advanced some theories 
which investigation has proved untena- 
ble ; but on the other hand they have 
brought to light matters of inestimable 
importance as related to the principles 
of sanitary safety. Many wonderful 
discoveries have been made, and many 
great principles settled for all time dur- 
ing the present century ; but our great- 
est concern is now with those important 
problems which are still before us for 
solution. Largely they come from the 
changing conditions and the increase of 
population, as much as from the demon- 

strations of science in the abstract 


One of the vital problems for many 


of our cities is that of an adequate and 
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wholesome supply of water for domestic 
use. Almost anything of a fluid nature 


will answer for extinguishing fires, and’ 


the like ; but when it comes to the 
matter of drinking water and the sup- 
ply for use in kitchen and bath, a 
materially different phase is presented. 
With the rapid increase of urban popu- 
lation, and the increased use of water 
demanded by modern standards, there 
has come, on the other hand, a great 
shrinkage in the natural supply. Wells 
and springs are only available in the 
sparsely settled rural districts, and many 
a growing community finds itself facing 
the water question as its most vital 
subject. 


Meanwhile the demand for wood and 
timber has stripped our hills and valleys 
of the forests which have helped to re- 
tain the earth’s moisture ; springs are 
drying, streams are dwindling, and 
even the rivers are losing their volume. 
In many cases the rivers alone give 
promise of the adequate future volume 
—and volume is one of the indispens- 
able factors in a water supply. To the 
rivers many cities must very soon turn, 
as some of them, Philadelphia included, 
have already done. 


But for generations the rivers have 
been made general sewers for the com- 
munities through whose borders they 
flow. As their volume has decreased, it 
has been, in some measure, replaced by 
the increased volume of sewage poured 
back from dwellings, factories, and pub- 
lic streets. Forty cities and large towns, 
more or less, empty their filth into the 
Connecticut river; yet some of them 
are already facing the inevitable bring- 
ing of this water into their homes and 
public buildings for general use ! 
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Back of the question of water supply, 
therfore, lies the great question of sew- 
erage and sewage disposal. If the wa- 
ters of the Connecticut river must be 
used in the homes of those who dwell 
near its borders, as the waters of the 


Schuylkill are already used by Philadel- 


phia, then the Connecticut cannot serve 
as a trunk sewer for a million people. 
This deduction it is easy enough to 
reach; but what of the tremendous 


-problem which it precipitates upon the 


towns and cities bordering the river? 
It is a problem which must be faced in 
earnest in the near future. 


Women in Council 


HE National Household Economic 
Association held its seventh an- 
nual meeting at Chicago, October 31 
and November 1 of last year. The 
ordinary routine business included the 
election of Mrs. Linda Hull Larned of 
Syracuse, N. Y., as active president, 
with a list of vice-presidents from the 
several states. The motto of this so- 
ciety — ‘‘ To cure has been the voice of 
the past, to prevent rather than to cure 
is the divine whisper of to-day’’ — 
gives the keynote to its work. The 
reports of the vice-presidents covered 
such vital topics as ‘‘ The child in the 
home,’ ‘‘ The need of household 
economics in the settlements,’’ ‘‘ Sim- 
plicity and economy in the home,”’ 
‘*Sanitation in the home,’’ ‘‘ Manual 
training for girls,’’ and ‘‘ Co-operative 
housekeeping.’" Reaching to all por- 
tions of the country, through its sub- 
ordinate channels, this association is 
exerting a powerful influence toward 
the material bettering of the home life. 
The meeting next autumn will be held 
at Toronto, Canada, on the invitation 
of that city’s mayor. 
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The Knuckling Down of Mrs. Gamble 


By L. M. 


=—RS. GAMBLE was 
knitting by the west 
window of the 
kitchen. It was al- 
ane ready quite dark in 
so the big, spotless 


= room, for thekitchen 


of the Gamble farm- 
house was on the north side, and was 
shadowed west and north by a grove of 
firs. 

Outside it was a chill, colorless No- 
vember dusk ; overhead the gray sky 
was faintly flushed with a transient pink, 
and lower down, between the dark 
boughs of the firs and far away over the 
dull hills, Mrs. Gamble could see the 
sullen, crimson bars of an autumn sun- 
set. The cherry tree at the corner of 
the house was tossing its bare boughs 
weirdly, and shriveled brown leaves 
went scurrying up and down the gar- 
den in uncanny dances before the breath 
of viewless winds. 

Mrs. Gamble dropped her knitting 
on her lap and leaned forward to look 
out of the window, through the firs, to 
that red glow of fading sunset. She 
was a tall, stout woman of perhaps 
sixty, for there were many gray threads 
in the smooth, thick waves of some- 
what coarse auburn hair that framed her 
strong-featured face. Amelia Gamble 
had never used spectacles in her life, 
and her light gray eyes were as keen 
and penetrating as they had ever been, 
and a good deal harder. She drew her 
black shawl closer about her square 
shoulders and shivered a little. 

‘It’s dreadful cold and bleak out to- 
night,’’ she said aloud. She had a 
habit of talking to herself, for she was 
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a woman who hated to be alone, and 
was given to many devices for cir- 
cumventing unwelcome solitude. 
shouldn’t wonder if we had snow before 
morning. It would be a relief to see 
those long, bare hills covered over. I 
hope it won't rain, anyhow. I hate 
fall rains. I wish James was home, or 
that some one would drop in for com- 
pany. It makes me feel nervous, some- 
way, to be alone in this big house. I 
must be getting old and silly when I get 
such notions in my head !"’ 

She went and poked up the fire. She 
would have some cheerful light anyhow. 
Amelia Gamble had been brought up 
to consider it shameful waste to light a 
candle before it was absolutely dark, 
and she had never departed from the 
traditions of her childhood. Then she 
went to the other window. It looked 
out on the long valley of the village, at 
the head of which the Gamble home- 
stead stood on the hill. The main road 
wound through the valley, and here and 
there along the dun slopes early lights 
twinkled. Mrs. Gamble's cold eyes 
swept down the length of the valley, 
and then fell on a beshawled figure com- 
ing up the lane between the rows of 
bare sweetbrier bushes. 

‘* That’s Lorilla Johnson,’’ said Mrs. 
Gamble. ‘‘ I'd know that wobbly walk 
o hers anywhere. I dunno ‘s I’m 
glad to see her, for all I've been wish- 
ing some one would step in. She's a 
gossip and a pry, and that tongue of 
hers is hung in the middle. It's queer 
how some folks aren't happy unless 
they're forever poking their noses into 


something that don’t concern them.”’ 
She had been moving swiftly about 
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during this monologue, pushing chairs 
into place and lighting a lamp. When 
Lorilla’s sharp, imperative little rat-a- 
tat came at the door Mrs. Gamble 
opened it, and bade her caller a semi- 
cordial good evening. But Lorilla John- 
son was not to be daunted by a cool 
reception. It was her maxim to make 
herself at home under all circumstances, 
and when she had laid off her hat and 
shawl, and ensconced herself comfortably 
in the rocker, she produced from her 
satchel a long, gray, woolen sock, and 
began to knit, her tongue keeping time 
io the click of the needles. She was a 
thin woman, with a long, colorless face, 
and pale blue eyes, and had a disagree- 
able littlke laugh. Mrs. Gamble dis- 
liked her, and Lorilla knew it, but had 
her own way of taking revenge. 

‘* 1 knew James wouldn’t be back till 
late,’’ she said, ‘‘ so I thought I’d run 
up and keep you company for an hour 
or so. Don’t you find it rather lone- 
some here by spells ?”’ 

Not particularly,’’ was the curt re- 
sponse. ‘‘ There’s too much to do for 
that. Fine ladies, with nothing to do, 


_ may find time to be lonesome, perhaps. 


I never could.”’ 

Lorilla smiled and shifted her tactics. 
She understood Amelia Gamble. 

‘* That's so,’’ she assented smoothly. 
** Fact is, it's a marvel to me how you 
ever manage to keep up with your work 
so well. It’s a great thing to have your 
good health, Now me—I'm never 
well two days atatime. I've a cough 
now. There's a good deal of sickness 
round the Center. Dr. Richardson is 
kept pretty busy, I guess. All the 
Dales are down with diphtheria. 

Lorilla stopped for breath, and Mrs. 
Gamble narrowed her lips down hardly 
as she stooped to pick a stray wisp of 
yarn from the yellow painted floor. 
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‘« Tf there’s anything going, the Dales 
will have it, I'll be bound,”’ she said. 
‘* When they are well they go gadding 
around until they catch something. 
Where'd they get the diphtheria?’’ 

‘Over Carleton way, they say. I 
s’ pose you know Florrie has it too !”’ 

It was the most effective shot in 
Lorilla’s locker, and her lead-colored 
eyes watched Mrs. Gamble keenly as it 
was fired. The result disappointed her. 
Mrs. Gamble started slightly, but 
showed no other sign of emotion. 

‘* Spencer's Florrie?”’ 

“Yes. Of course, s'posed you 
knew ; she took down with it Monday. 
Dr. Richardson says she’s pretty bad. 
I guess Jessie is about worn out. Have 
you been to see them, Mrs. Gamble ?”’ 

A braver woman than Lorilla John- 
son might have quailed before the flash 
of Amelia Gamble’s gray eyes. 

‘* You know as well as I do, Lorilly 
Johnson, that I’ve never been to see 
Jessie Gamble at any time, and don’t 
ever expecttogo. She’s nothing more 
to me than any stranger, nor her hus- 
band either.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Gamble! Your own son!”’ 
faltered Lorilla, deprecatingly. 

‘‘He’s been no son of mine ever 
since he married Jessie Greene. I gave 
him his choice between us, and he made 
it and must abide by it. I’m sorry to 
hear Florrie is ill, just as I'd be sorry 
for anybody's child. Is she dangerous, 
did you say ?”’ 

‘*The doctor hasn't much hope of 
her, I believe. Spencer's just dis- 
tracted, so they say, and Jessie, too. 
She's their only one, and they’re just 
wrapped up in her. Like as not it’s 
want of proper nursing is the trouble. 
Jessie isn’t much of a hand in sickness, 
I suppose—never had any experi- 
ence — and she can’t get anyone. Peo- 
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ple are scared, you know. Diphtheria 
isn’t a thing to be trifled with.”’ 

‘* Jessie Greene never had any faculty 
for managing, anyhow,’’ said Mrs. 
Gamble, coldly. ‘‘ There never was a 
Greene that had —or any constitution, 
either. Florrie was always a sickly 
child. Don’t you find it chilly in that 
corner, Lorilly? Move nearer the fire.”’ 

Lorilla understood that Mrs. Gamble 
considered the discussion of Spencer 
Gamble’s family troubles closed, and 
nothing more was said on the tabooed 
subject. When she finally went away 
Mrs. Gamble sped the parting guest 
without any regret. 

wish she’d stayed away,”’ she 
muttered, ‘‘or held her tongue about 
Spencer's folks when she did come. | 
don’t want to be told anything about 
them. Lorilly Johnson is always trying 
to twit me underhand about that affair. 
Florrie Gamble isn’t anything more to 
me than any other Lawton child. 
There's James now’’ —as her quick 
ear caught the rumble of wheels com- 
ing down the hard frozen lane. ‘‘ I’m 
sure I'm glad. I don’t know what has 
got into me to-night — I seem to get all 
of a tremble when I'm left alone.”’ 

She had the supper table set for her 
husband by the time he came in, with 
his arms full of parcels, which he depos- 
ited silently on the dresser. James 
Gamble was a tall, stoop-shouldered old 
man, with dim, blinking eyes and long 
straggles of thin gray hair and whiskers. 
There was something meek and depre- 
cating about his whole appearance. 
Lawton gossips said that James Gamble 
never dared to have an opinion of his 
own in the presence of his wife. 


Supper was a silent meal, neither of 
the two seeming disposed to talk. As 
Mrs. Gamble passed her husband his 
second cup of tea, he cleared his throat 


tentatively and stirred the tea with the 
air of a timid man who wants to say 
something. 

‘* Melie, did you hear that Spencer's 
Florrie was down with the diphthery ?”’ 
he said, hesitatingly. ‘‘ I heard it down 
at Shattuck this afternoon.”’ 

‘*Ves, I heard it,’’ answered Mrs. 
Gamble, coldly. ‘‘ Lorilly Johnson was 
here this evening and said so.’’ 

‘*Spencer was in at Morton’s store 
while I was there,’’ James Gamble fal- 
tered between nervous swallows of tea. 
‘*T heard him telling Tom Keefe about 
Florrie. He said they hadn’t much 
hopes of her. He seemed awful down- 
hearted over it.’’ 

His wife made no reply. Her face 
was emotionless and her cold gray eyes 
gazed unblinkingly at the light. James 
Gamble moved his chair about restlessly. 

‘*They do say over Shattuck way — 
I heard Tom Keefe and Bob Sharp talk- 
ing of it when they didn't know I was 
around — that Spencer and Jessie ain't 
very well off this winter. It took most 
all Spencer’s wages to pay the doctor's 
bills for that sick spell of Jessie’s in the 
summer. Well, it just amounted to this : 
they appeared to think that Spencer's 
folks didn’t have enough to eat or 
enough to warm themselves with.”’ 

‘*T suppose,’”’ said Mrs. Gamble in a 
hard, dry voice, ‘‘if you heard that 
about any stranger you'd take them a 
load of stuff. I suppose you could do 
as much for Spencer's folks.’’ 

ain't the same thing,’ said 
her husband, huskily, ‘‘ and Spencer 
wouldn't take it if I did—you know 
that, Melie. He's too proud to take 
for charity what is his by right. He 
looked peaked and miserable enough 
himself, and he'd a bad cough too. It 
just seemed to rack him in pieces like.’’ 

A sudden change swept over Amelia 
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Gamble’s face, quite marvelous in the 
transformation it wrought. The hard 
lines seemed to melt away, the mouth 
softened. A whole flood of repressed 
mother love glorified her cold gray 
eyes. She bent forward insistently. 

‘*Did you tell him to do anything 
for it?’’ sheasked eagerly. ‘‘ Did you 
recommend that emulsion Julius Hack- 
ett was taking ?”’ 

‘*T wasn’t speaking to him at all, 
Melie— you know that well enough. 
He never looked my way.”’ 

‘*Spencer always took coughs so 
hard,’’ said Mrs. Gamble anxiously, 
‘‘and he never would take care cf him- 
self. I suppose he’s run himself down 
slaving and slaving —and nothing but 
sickness to contend with.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you might go down and see 
them to-morrow,’’ suggested her hus- 
band timidly. ‘‘ You'd do as much for 
a stranger, Melie.’’ 

‘*T don’t doubt I would ; but you've 
said yourself this isn’t the same thing. 
Jessie Greene said once that she hoped 
neither you nor I would ever darken 
her door ; and she can’t complain that 
we have —or ever will,’’ said his wife 
defiantly. 

‘*You don’t know for sure whether 
she ever said such words or not, Melie. 
It might have been nothing but gossip. 
And if she did, I daresay she was pro- 
voked to it. You said enough about 
her ; I daresay it all went to her ears.’’ 

‘*Tt’s lately you’ ve begun to take her 
part,’’ said Mrs. Gamble sarcastically. 
‘*7 wasn’t the only one who said things, 
James Gamble.”’ 

‘‘T know you weren't, Melie,’’ he 
said humbly. ‘‘ Only I kind of think 
now — maybe we were foolish to raise 
such a row. Of course, I ain’t saying 
I don’t still think it was a big mistake 
for Spencer to marry a Greene, but 


when he did we might as well have 
made the best of it. This house is big 
enough for half a dozen families, good- 
ness knows. We're left all alone in our 
old age and it’s all because we were can- 
tankerous with Spencer. We were too 
unreasonable, Melie.’’ 

It was not often James Gamble dared 
to speak so plainly to his wife. He ex- 
pected some biting sarcasm in reply but 
Mrs. Gamble made no response. 

Her husband lighted a candle, seated 
himself near the fire, and tried to read. 
She washed and put away the dishes, 
then sat down near him and gazed into 
the glowing fire. 

Was it true, she wondered uneasily, 
that Spencer and his wife were not so 
well off in the matter of food and fuel as 
were others ? 

Her thoughts traveled remorselessly 
back over the past as she sat there. 
Spencer had been her only, idolized son. 
It had been for him that James Gamble 
and his wife had toiled and economized 
— that his inheritance of land and money 
might surpass any other in Lawton. 
Everything they had done was with an 
eye to Spencer’s future benefit. When 
they had built the new house Mrs. Gam- 
ble had insisted that it should be large 
and handsome, so that when Spencer 
should bring there a wife he might bring 
her to no mean or narrowed home. 
And to think that after all he had mar- 
ried Jessie Greene! It was five years 
ago. James Gamble and his wife had 
opposed it bitterly. But Spencer Gam- 
ble was his mother’s son. His _obsti- 
nacy was fully equal to hers. When she 
had plainly given him his choice between 
her and Jessie Greene he had not hesi- 
tated. 

James Gamble had been furious with 
the temper of a usually meek man, 
roused at last. He told his son that he 
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would disown him if he married Jessie 
Greene ; and Spencer Gamble had mar- 
ried her, taken her to a tiny house at 
Lawton Center, and between him and 
his parents fell a long and unbroken si- 
lence. 

He struggled along somehow and 
managed to make a living by hiring out 
in summer and doing odd jobs in winter. 
It was not what Spencer Gamble had 
been used to and he felt the difference 
keenly. 

Amelia Gamble’s heart broke when 
her son went out from her roof to re- 
turn no more, but she made no sign. 
Lawton people said she was the hardest 
woman they had ever known. She 
never even looked at Jessie or Spencer 
when she met them. This cold Novem- 
ber evening, it was five months since 
she had seen her son — for after his mar- 
riage he had not even attended Lawton 
church. Instead he had gone with Jes- 
sie to the little Methodist church over 
at Shattuck, and this was another of 
the grievances of Mrs. Gamble, senior. 

There had never been a moment in all 
the five long, lonely years that her heart 
has not yearned secretly over him, al- 
though she never admitted it. Now, 
as she sat over the dying embers, she 
confessed to herself at last that she had 
been hard and unjust. As her husband 
said, it would have been wiser to have 
made the best of it. After all, poor as 
the Greenes were, nothing except her 
poverty and some disreputable relatives 
could have been urged against Jessie 
herself. She might have learned to love 
her for Spencer's sake. The house 
was big enough for them all. It would 
have been pleasant to have had Spen- 


cer’s wife for company and Spencer's 
golden-haired little girl playing about 
the old place. 

And now little Florrie was dying and 


Spencer was ill. Mrs. Gamble wiped 
away some unaccustomed tears. The 
fire had gone out and the room was 
getting very cold. 

At the next morning’s breakfast table 
Mrs. Gamble broke a long silence so 
abruptly that her husband started. 

‘James, I'm going to walk down to 
the Center after breakfast and see Spen- 
cer’s folks. I suppose if some of us 
have got to knuckle down it’s my place 
todo it. Anyhow, I won't have much 
peace of mind if I don't go. I dare- 
say Jessie’ll shut the door in my face.”’ 

‘*T’m sure she won't do anything of 
the kind,’’ said her husband eagerly, 
an expression of relief coming out 
strongly on his thin, pinched features. 
‘* She'll be glad enough to see you, no 
doubt. We ought to have done it long 
ago. Better take a basket along with 
you, Melie— maybe, if Jessie’s had to 
wait on Florrie, all by herself, she’ ll have 
got behindhand with other things."’ 

It was a generous basket that Mrs. 
Gamble packed, albeit with a grim face. 
She kept that same grim face on as she 
walked down the valley road. Snow 
had come in the night, and was still 
falling softly. The plowed fields were 
stretches of snowy dimples, and the 
barn roofs were like sheets of marble. 
The spruces stood up along the road 
feathered over whitely, and every twig 
on the beeches was outlined in pearl. 
The far away hills loomed dimly through 
the misty veil of snowflakes. 

To Mrs. Gamble it seemed as if the 
very cows in the barnyards, blinking 
their mild eyes at her over the fences, 
with broad-rayed flakes clinging to their 
sides, knew her errand. The faces she 
saw looking at her from the windows 
seemed to wear significant smiles. A 
neighbor's hearty greeting seemed over- 
charged with sinister meaning. More 
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than once she was on the point of turn- 
ing back. Could it be possible ‘that 
she, Amelia Gamble, was going to 
‘*knuckle down”’ to Jessie Greene — a 
Greene from Shattuck, at that ? 

Yet she went steadily on till she found 
herself standing before the door of 
Spencer Gamble’s tiny house at the 
Center. 
opposite she saw Lorilla Johnson's pale, 
peering out. In spite of 
Gamble smiled. 

consciousness 


From the windows of a house 


curious face 
herself, Mrs. 
on by the 
watched by Lorilla, she rapped sharply 
at Spencer's door — and then stepped 
back, with a vague impulse to run from 
the spot in spite of a dozen Lorillas. 
Spencer himself, hollow-eyed and un- 
shaven, opened the door. 


Spurred 
of being 


Amazement, 
incredulity, and alarm, chased each 
other over his haggard face. He was 


too surprised to speak, and_ stood 
dumbly in the doorway. 

‘*Come, Spencer, ain't you going to 
ask me in?”’ said his mother, crisply. 
‘*T haven't walked all the way down 
here in the snow for nothing. How is 
Florrie — and Jessie ?’’ 

She brought the last word out with 
a choke. It broke the back of her 
pride, but it was a hard blow. Spencer 
stepped back embarrassed. 

‘*Of course — come in, mother. Jes- 
well—no, I 
Mrs. Gamble pushed past 
him and went in. There was nobody 
in the neglected kitchen. She stalked 
to the door of the little bedroom off it, 
and peered in grimly. 

Jessie Gamble, bending over her 
child’s cot, started with dismay as she 
saw her mother-in-law. She looked 
thin and heart-broken. When Spencer 
Gamble had married her she had been 
the prettiest girl in Shattuck. Now, 
the color was all gone from her long 


sie — Florrie — they’ re 


mean — 


cheeks, her soft, fairish-brown hair was 
falling loosely on her neck, and her 
large, wistful brown eyes were full of 
fear and sorrow. 

Something — pride, coldness, disap- 
pointment, or whatever it was — gave 
way in Mrs. Gamble’s heart at that mo- 
ment. She did not say anything, but 
she held out her arms, and the next 
moment the younger woman was sob- 
bing in them. 

It was half an hour before Mrs. Gam- 
ble came out to the kitchen, which 
Spencer was clumsily trying to restore 
to order. She had her bonnet and 
shawl off, and was tying a big apron 
about her substantial waist. 

‘Jessie's clean tuckered out, Spencer. 
She’s gone to sleep in there, and I’m 
going to look after Florrie. I believe 
she'll pull through. Doctor Richard- 
son don’t know everything. I never 
had much opinion of him, anyway. If 
you haven’t had time to do much cook- 
ing, you'll find something eatable in 
that basket, I dare say. I knew you'd 
be all sort of upset, so I brought it 
along. Then I want you to go home 
and tell father I won’t be back to-day, 
and he must cook his own meals. You 
needn't be afraid to,’’ she added, see- 
ing the doubt on her son’s face, ‘‘ he'll 
be glad to see you again, Spencer.”’ 

When the doctor came that night it 
was to find Florrie out of danger. 

‘**Tt’s all owing to you, mother,’ said 
Jessie, humbly. ‘‘If you hadn’t come 
to-day I believe Florrie would have died. 
I was so weak and sick myself I couldn't 
do right for her. I haven’t been real 
strong since the summer.’ 

A month later the house at the Center 
was locked up and the windows boarded 
over. Spencer Gamble and his wife 
and child had moved to the big house 
on the hill, 
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Etching on Wood or Leather 


Its Decorative Uses and Value 


By MorFretr TyNG 


URNT wood or leather work came 

to this country from Bavaria as a 
medium of decorative effect some years 
ago, and as ‘‘ poker-work’’ it has been 
more or less popular with the amateur 
home decorator for a long time. It is 
now taking a dignified place, and gain- 
ing permanent value from its adoption 
by artists and professional interior dec- 
orators. Mr. Frank Millet has done 
some fine panels recently, for a Pitts- 
burg bank, and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts long since gave prominent 
place in one of its corridors to a large 
and handsome panel illustrating a scene 
in the life of Joan of Are. 

No art education is necessary in pro- 
ducing good results in this work. If 
one has not the skill to draw free hand 
the design on the wood or leather, or- 
dinary tracing paper is used to transfer 
the subject. 

The tools are simplicity itself, and can 
be bought or ordered in the large cities 
at shops furnishing artists’ materials, for 
four or five dollars. A bottle of ben- 
zine with a patent stopper ; two rubber 
tubes, one with a bulb to be attached to 


this stopper ; a small bottle of alcohol, 
and two platinum points ; one for fine de- 
tail outline, the other for broad, sketchy 
effects, —this completes the outfit. Di- 
rections for using go with the tools, and 
one learns that the technical name of the 
work is Pyrography.”’ 

It is scarcely more than following a 
design with a heated pencil or pen, first 
with a sharp point and then with a 
blunt one to give the shading. Holly, 
basswood, or any coarse-grained woods 
are good backgrounds and effective as 
panels. The success of the artistic effect 
lies in the harmony and relation of the 
panels to the surroundings. 

They are particularly in tone with 
those of Medizeval German or old Eng- 
lish character. The high backs of the 
hall chairs or those of the master and 
mistress of the house in the dining room ; 
an oaken shield with the coat of arms 
over the sideboard or the locker ; over 
the tile-work or above the high oaken 
shelf of the broad fireplace in the hall 
or living room, are fine places for a leg- 


end that carries the sentiment of the 
master and the spirit of the home as a 
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greeting tothe in-comer. Indeed, on the 
great oak door itself of a country home, 
worked out boldly above the studding 
of iron nails in scroll work, the Italian 
‘**Salve!’’ (‘‘ Welcome!’ ) is often seen, 
and it is well placed. 

One may not always be able to solve 
the subtle atmosphere that is felt in the 
surroundings and make-up of certain 
homes, but it can be traced to the abil- 
ity of the home-maker to recognize the 
needs of the spiritual and unseen nature 
as strongly as those of the physical and 
material. 

Entering an English home at Win- 
chester, above the lintel was lettering 
that could be read as one sounded the 
knocker. 

“ Farewell goes out sighing 
Welcome ever Smiles.”’ 
One felt no doubt of the greeting in en- 
tering that home. 

An oblong panel for a hall-way we 
have seen used with fine effect against 
the dark red wall above the wainscoting 
near the front doorway, with the leg- 
end in quaint old English lettering, burnt 
in with the heated point : — 

‘¢ If thy friend come unto thy house for Pleasure 
And Dear Amite, 
Exyle sadness, and show to 
Him Friendlye Familyarite.’’ 
Another, of deeper thought, commends 
itself for a hall panel : — 
‘¢ The Lord keep Thee 
In thy going out and coming in.’’ 

In the dining room of an artist's 
apartment, over the fireplace above the 
dark red tiles on a long strip of oak, 
was the couplet : — 

‘* Old wine to Drink 
Old wood to Burn.”’ 

And many a crackle and sparkle 
leaped up to echo the charge through 
the long winter evenings. 

Again, on an overhanging beam in the 


the corner where the table stood was in- 
junction which pleaded for every guest, 
‘* Good folks are scarce — 
Take care 0’ Me!”’ 

Any woman with the proper mate- 
rials, above suggested, could do this 
decorative work for her own home. A 
sign painter could easily mark the let- 
ters, and the tracing with the hot plati- 
num point, which burns in the design, 
amounts to nothing, and it makes a 
change from continuous needle work. 
Screen panels of leather, or the backs 
of portfolios, are very handsome with 
these etched designs. The coat of arms 
and the motto make a specially good 
decoration for a portfolio. 

A touch of color, dark red, brown, or 
a low tone of green, well rubbed into the 
body of the design, heightens the effect. 

A woman, who has become quite an 
adept and shown fine taste in the deco- 
rated panels she has done for her home, 
says it is most fascinating work, and as- 
sures those who undertake it that the 
smell of the burning wood or leather, 
far from being objectionable, soon be- 
comes agreeable. 

A large shop in one of the principal 
streets in New York gives all its space 
to the materials for this work, and one 
can find everything there, from solid oak 
tables, old English and colonial clocks, 
to small jewel boxes and panels with 
knights in armor. 

It repays a hundredfold the time, and 
money, and patience put into it, in the 
added beauty and dignity given to the 
home. The materials may seem a little 
heavier, and harder to deal with, than 
cloth, and needle, and silks, but it is 
only in the thought, and one needs, in 
the home decorations, to know the pos- 
sibilities of varying mediums, how to 
combine them, and not to be afraid of 
them. 
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Domestic Appliances— ITI 


As Personally Observed in Foreign Lands 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


UR artistic 
deeply gratified by the 


sense Was 


shape and coloring of the 
Italian household utensils. 
This was the re- 
markable because, in most 


7 departments of house fur- 
nishing, the native taste 
could only be described as atrocious. 
To the traveler who comes to Italy with 
the idea that he is entering the country 
where art has her chosen home, this dis- 
covery isa distinct shock. Never shall I 
forget the succession of hideous apart- 
ments through which we ranged in the 
search for one where we could establish 
ourselves for the winter. *The favorite 
tints in furniture stuffs were bright blue 
and brilliant magenta, and chairs and 
sofas placed side by side would be uphol- 
stered in these madly contrasting hues. 
Sometimes there would be a variation 
in the way of a dirty brown or a dull 
drab, or in a dingy figured material, 
but always one was sure to find a fauteuil 
or a couch covered with the blue or the 
magenta. 

The carpets were usually what was 
called a fappeta nazionale, which was a 
sleazy ingrain, all too thin to keep the 
cold of the brick or cement floors from 
the feet. 
almost invariably of white Nottingham 


The window curtains were 


lace, in large designs, and the other 
draperies either of ugly, heavy reps, or 
of the cheapest and gaudiest of Bagdads, 
whose glaring colors swore at every 
other shade in the room. The regula- 
tion ornaments were two or three glass- 
covered clocks which would not go, and 


large china vases that were absolutely 
useless for holding flowers and had ap- 
parently no object in being except to 
contribute to the hopeless ugliness of 
the room. 

Even these discordant effects could 
have been somewhat toned down, per- 
haps, by draping the furniture in the 
soft-tinted Italian blankets, but walls 
and ceiling could not be concealed, and 
here bad taste had held high carnival. 
Cherubs, dropsical and hydrocephalic, 
disported themselves on the ceiling, or 
attended upon gods and goddesses of 
impossible anatomy, while the paper 
factories of the world might have been 
challenged to produce uglier hangings 
than those upon the walls. Our eyes 
positively ached after the contempla- 
tion of such rooms, as the ears suffer at 
hearing a combination of horribly harsh 
sounds. We wondered by what proc- 
ess the intervening generations had 
had crushed from them the artistic 
sense possessed by the whole nation in 
the day of the great painters. 

This made us wonder the more at 
the taste displayed in the everyday 
occupations of the common people. We 
saw it not only in the arrangement of 
the great masses of flowers heaped for 
sale against the rough stones of the old 
palaces, and in the disposition of the 
fruits and vegetables in the shops where 
were sold baskets full of the tiny red 
tomatoes essential in Italian cookery, 
side by side with heads of crisp green 
lettuce, half-open sacks of shining brown 
chestnuts, piles of brilliant apples, and 


mandarins and oranges, slices of pump- 
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kin, bunches of celery, and heaps of 
olive spinach. The same taste appeared 
in the dressing of the windows where 
cheese, smoked meats, and macaroni, 
in varieties unknown to us in this coun- 
try, are exposed for sale,—in the 
dairies, where pats of fresh butter are 
laid upon green vine leaves, in the shops 
for the sale of metal goods, where bright 
brasses and burnished copper shine out 
on a dark background that cunningly 
shows their best points, and in more 
other quarters than space will permit 
me to name. Chiefly, as before said, 
we marked it in the forms and colorings 
of the common utensils employed in 
domestic service. 

To begin with, there were the copper 
pots and saucepans. To our unaccus- 
tomed American eyes, they were things 
of beauty and joys forever. When prop- 


erly polished and hung in radiant rows 
against the smoke-darkened walls of the 
kitchen, they possessed a decorative 
value we were never weary of admir- 
ing. I often wished I could take my 
visitors from our dreadful little drawing- 
room, with its glaring furniture, and 
lead them to the kitchen that was so 
satisiactory to the eye, in spite of its 
broken brick floor and scant and rick- 
ety furniture. 

Then the fascht were always orna- 
mental. Full of the red of wine, the 
clear yellow of oil, or the white of milk, 
with the mouths of those from the dairy 
stopped with the inevitable vine leaf, 
they made up a charming color scheme. 
The saucepans were not the only cop- 
per utensils. Besides those, there were 
the most delightful hot-water jugs, of 
extremely graceful shape, full-bellied and 
narrow-necked. There were other and 
larger jars for carrying water, that were 
almost like the ancient amphorez, ex- 
cept that they had flat instead of 
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pointed bottoms. Others still were like 


’ big pitchers that reversed the proverb, 


and possessed little ears and a cover, to 
say nothing of a bail for carrying them. 

The pottery was no less delightful 
than the copper. We were strongly 
impressed by the contrast between the 
unattractive white or yellow stone china- 
ware that is sold in this country for 
common use, and its equivalent in Flor- 
ence. There it was possible to buy 
pans, plates, jugs, dishes, for the most 
prosaic service, in delicious shades of 
soft brown and yellow, and at prices 
below what we expend here for our 
cheapest thick white porcelain. When 
the articles were decorated they were 
still cheap. I have before me now a 
charming blue and white salad bowl for 
which I paid six cents, three or four 
flowered tea plates that cost me two 
cents each, and a variety of small cov- 
ered pitchers to hold hot milk for coffee, 
that varied in price according to their 
size, from four to ten cents apiece. 
They are of a dull yellow, with an irreg- 
ular design upon them in green and 
brown, and are a delight to the eye. 

One day, while lunching with a friend 
in a villa a little way out of town, she 
called my attention to a set of dark 
blue and white dinner plates on which 
one course was served. I had already 
admired them, and wondered privately 
where my hostess had purchased them, 
and of what expensive kind of pottery 
they were made. Having been in Italy 
then for only a few weeks, I was re- 
duced to speechlessness by the informa- 
tion that she had paid but twenty-nine 
cents a dozen for them. The color- 
ing was beautiful, the design good. 

As a matter of course, this scale, of 
prices does not prevail with the prod- 
ucts of any of the famous potteries, 
such as the Cantigalli, the Salvini, and 
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others of similar standing. Even at 
these, however, the rates seem wonder- 
fully low to American notions, espe- 
cially when one compares them with 
the sum demanded for the same article 
by the American agencies of these very 
houses. The plate for which one pays 
eighty centimes in Florence, costs 
seventy-five cents in New York, a neat 
profit, even after the charges for trans- 
portation and duty have been paid. 
But it is of the cheaper articles | speak 
now,—of those in daily use among 
everyday natives, who seem to take 
beauty of form and color in common- 
place implements as a thing that goes 
without words. Even the cheapest and 
most ordinary of sca/dinos were often 
artistic in shape and tint. 

Another household convenience that 
excited our admiration was our hearth 
brush. This was made of a bunch of 
gray feathery grasses, bound together 
with a withe. The cost of such brushes 
was about three cents apiece, and larger 
brushes, of stiffer straw, were a little 
dearer. They were extremely artistic, 
and none the less useful on that account. 
It was in Florence, by the way, that we 
first made the acquaintance of the long- 
handled dustpan, 
value that it is surprising some enter- 


an invention of such 


prising Yankee had not patented it. 
The dustpan is of the ordinary shape, 
but is fitted with a long wooden handle 
set upright in the back of the pan, so 
that the sweeper, by the help of a 
whisk broom, which is likewise provided 
with a long handle, may be spared the 
trouble of stooping to brush up the 
dust. 

I have already said that there was no 
gas in our apartment, and that we were 
forced to rely for light upon candles 
and lamps. The ordinary candlesticks 


were cheap little affairs, of no particular 
beauty. The lamps, asa rule, were fear- 
fully and wonderfully ugly. Without 
exception, all had very high stands, 
which raised them so far above the table 
that they were practically valueless for 
writing or reading unless the book was 
held up in the hand. Even had they 
been lower, however, they would have 
been of little account, because of the 
poor quality of the burner, which was 
like that of the old-fashioned lamp used 
years ago in the rural districts of our 
own land. Finally, after we had nearly 
put out our eyes by these abominations, 
we went out and bought lamps for our- 
selves, with good strong burners. These 
were satisfactory, so far as giving light 
was concerned, but a_purse-breaking 
expense in a country where kerosene 
costs twenty cents a liter,—a measure 
which is about a gill short of a quart. 

Our petroleum lamps might be ugly, 
but there was no fault of that kind to 
be found with the quaint, oddly-shaped 
Tuscan lamps in which olive oil was 
burned. These /ucerne were usually of 
brass, and consisted of an oil reservoir 
transfixed by a long rod, terminating 
below in a broad base, and. above ina 
twisted ring, by which the lamp was 
carried, In the reservoir were open- 
ings for two, three, or four wicks, 
which altogether gave less light than 
even a small kerosene lamp. But the 
lucerne were so graceful and esthetic in 
form that we could not bring ourselves 
to consider their lack of illuminating 
powers a drawback. The natives used 
them in the place of candles, to show 
the way about the house in the evening, 
but we, in our enthusiasm, rescued them 
from this humble service, and promoted 
them to posts of honor and orna ent 
in our drawing-room. 
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Home in its Relation to Business 


By HEZEKIAH 


OME is the heart of business, and, 
as a rule, the conditions of home 
make or break a business man. 

I am a bachelor, not from choice, 
but as a result of circumstances, in 
which my duties were devoted to in- 
valids. I am in middle life, and I see 
and feel life on the side of loneliness. I 
pass a part of life on the platform and 
in kindly companies. I have written 
much for young people, and young 
people not infrequently come to me, 
tell me that they desire to marry, but 
have not the means to support a wife. 
I say to every young man who takes 
me into his confidence: ‘‘ If you can 
earn twelve dollars a week, marry and 
make a home, and a Christian home. 
It will satisfy your heart, and help you 
in your business. Two hearts in har- 
mony can live on as little money as one 
restless heart alone, and a man is only 
half a man until he is married.”’ 

If my young friend continues to talk 
of ways and means, | sometimes tell 
him of the lonesomeness of an unmar- 
It is terrible. 
He may have money, and public favor, 
and reputation, but he is an exile from 
true affections of the heart if he has 
not a home. The true light is not in 
his window. The club can never make 
him happy, nor can society, nor travel. 


ried man in middle age. 


The love of wife and child outweighs 
all other favors. Said the poet Whit- 
tier to a mother, ‘‘ 1 would exchange 
whatever fame I may have for the love 
of a child.’’ 

I said that a true home is the heart 
of business ; it gives worthy business 
enterprises purpose, the purpose that 


BUTTERWORTH 


builds. Volumes have been written to 
show how the hearts of true women in 
the home have made business men. 
The wife of Millais could go with scanty 
food if her husband might paint a 
better picture, and Martha Washington 
could live in the camp amid freezing 
men if it would make the great com- 
mander a better general. Bachelors 
like Governor Tilden have accumulated 
great wealth, and used it for the public 
welfare, but as a rule great business en- 
terprises have evolved from men whose 
hearts were settled ina home. It was 
the ambition of the Greeks to train 
their sons to be nobler than themselves, 
and in this effort they made themselves 
most noble. The principle holds good 
in all times and in all life. A popular 
writer once said to friends: ‘* The 
worst married life that ever was led is 
better than the best single life that ever 
was lived.’’ This is not wholly true, 
but it is a truth made emphatic by en- 
largement. 

To build a home is as a rule to en- 
large one’s business in the manner of 
healthy influence in society and the 
state. Switzerland is the country of 
homes. The Switzer goes out into the 
highway witha child (his future) by the 
hand. Hissacred home not only makes 
his simple business prosperous, it helps 
form the character of the state. In 
Switzerland all children are educated 
for the protection of the state. Out of 
80,000 or more heads of families, 60,000 
own property. Switzerland has made 
perpetual treaties of peace with all the 
countries of Europe, and her income, 
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armies, goes in part to schools. Capi- 


tal punishment has been abolished there, 
schoolmasters are pensioned, and in the 
Referendum the veto power in law 
making is given to the people. The 
home makes the business of the artisan, 
and the artisan the state. 

There is’ a tendency in American 
cities to livein substitute homes. Rented 
apartment houses are not the true 
clothing of the soul’s life. The young 
man wants a true home, if he would 
develop a good and useful business. 

The Philadelphia Building Associa- 
tions have erected some 100,000 houses 
for young men, most of whom are 
clerks, with business aspirations. The 
young men pay a small sum down, to 
hold these simple roofs, and then cancel 
their indebtedness by monthly remit- 
tances of money which would be the 
same as rental. 

The houses cost some $2,000, and 
$200 a year would pay for one in ten 
years. Boston has a like means of 
securing a home in its co-operative 
banks, under the benevolent direction 
of Robert Treat Paine. Rochedale, 
England, one of the most successful 
co-operative experiments in the world, 
had a like beginning, only the purchase 
of building lots formed its basis. It 
was the Rochedale pioneers who made 
such men as Cobden and John Bright, 
and not the latter Rochedale. 

Men who have acquired honorable 
fortunes say, asa rule, *‘ What a young 
man first needs to be successful in busi- 
ness is a home.”’ 

Extravagance is the American curse, 
and there are ambitious wives who cause 
business men to fail, but this is the ex 
ception. The true wife builds a busi- 
ness through her character in the home. 
She helps the man make life, and thou- 
sands of merchants have said: ‘‘ I owe 


my success in business to the patient 
and resolute purpose of my wife.’’ The 
wife is the heart of home. 

Why do men of homes make the 
business that serves the people, and 
protects youth and age? 

Home is a settled life. It is single in 
its purpose. In saving money to pro- 
vide for one’s family a home, whether 
by individual economy, or by co-opera- 
tion, habit is formed. In five or ten 
years habit is character, and a fixed 
character is the record of life. A man 
and his wife who are saving money to 
buy a home learn the strength and the 
sweet contentment of self-denial. They 
grow together. They come to have no 
desire for the forms of pleasure that 
dissipate energy, and wreck hope. 
Their affections flow in the right chan- 
nels. They grow in self-respect, as the 
results of their efforts rise around them. 
Character building is everything, and a 
noble character is usually founded broad 
and deep by a man’s efforts to build a 
house for a home, and extends beyond 
the circle of home into social benef- 
icence, 

A man’s business, as a rule, takes its 
character from the principles and habits 
of his home. An honest home with a 
right purpose is an honest business with 
a right purpose, and such a business is 
success. Honorable business succeeds 
according to its deserts, and exerts an 
influence after its merits. 

The relation of the home to business 
success is one of the most important 
factors of the business world. 

Innearly every beneficent business one 
may see, in a vision, the noble wife and 
her hopeful children in the covered 
way of domestic affection and endear- 
ing habitudes of a Christian home. 


The wife’s name does not appear upon 
the sign board, nor in the advertise- 
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ment ; but-it is there ; it is the heart of 
the business name and fame that stands 
for honor. An honorable fortune is the 
credit and crown of the woman who 
makes a home, as well as of the man 
who earns the money to house it, and 
sustain the home. 

Wendell Phillips was born to fortune 
and for the sake of others’ welfare died 
poor. His wife She 
sleeps beside him in the old Milton 
burying ground, and on the granite 
rock the tombstone is 
written Ann and Wendell Phillips. Her 
name stands first. 


was an invalid. 


which forms 


She never heard his grand orations 
except in their simple home on Essex 
Street, Boston, yet he used to say: ‘I 
for her criticisms than for 
When he 
was going out to face adverse assemblies, 
with the mob spirit, she would say : 
‘*Let there be no shilly-shallying, 
Wendell.”’ She is said to have sent this 
line on a piece of paper to him in a 
hall where he was to speak. 


care more 
those of my audiences.”’ 


If he ever 
had a temptation to compromise, his 
home ; he 
would have to report what he said there, 


mind turned back to his 


and the heart of his heart always beat 
true. 

In 1801 there was born in Boston one 
who was destined to be great both as a 
His 
He 


had the heart of a philanthropist, and, 


physician and a business man. 
name was Samuel Gridley Howe. 


as a surgeon, threw himself after it, 
like the heart of Bruce, into the Greek 
He established 
a colony on the Isthmus of Corinth. In 
1831 he became interested in the con- 
dition of the blind, to whom his great 
heart would open the light and_benefi- 


war for independence. 


cence of the world. In 1843 he mar- 
ried Julia Ward, one of the most ac- 
complished women of her time. 


This woman, who afterwards wrote 
the Deborah psalm of the war, the im- 
mortal ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,”’ 
did that which was more than the win- 
ning of any public fame. She made for 
him a home. For a time that home 
his desk 
Prussia, or Rome — but it was always a 
home that would advance him most in 
This 
woman became famous as a-poetess, a 
public speaker, an advocate of the inter- 


was where was —in Paris, 


his noble ideals and purposes. 


ests of woman, but the great Asylum 
for the Blind, in South Boston, that 
was to be an object lesson for mankind, 
and to produce a Laura Bridgman, 
grew out of that inspired home which 
found its outward warmth by the lamps_ 
and fires of many lands, before it be- 
came fixed by the Charles river. 
Columbus reported his inventions and 


The founders of 


great publishing houses have usually 


ideals to his home. 
had literary wives. The greatest sol- 
diers, as Washington, have not infre- 
quently madea home inthe camp. The 
world’s great merchants, when their en- 
terprises have become overwhelming, 
have found safety in the heart-rest of 
It is not so much the building 
of palatial houses as of beneficent homes, 


home. 


of simple life, that brings to a man 
honor and influence. Home is the key- 
note of life. 

The value of a man’s business, as a 
rule, is measured by the value he places 
upon his home. The man whose life is 
formed at the home side, the heart side, 
the human side, uses his business to 
build his family, and his love of family 
is the secret of his business success. 
Noble wives and promising children 
make great business enterprises benef- 
icent. 


Kean, the great actor, rose in art by 
One thrilling 


tremendous struggles. 
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night he found himself the master of 
his art. Trembling with emotion, he 
hurried home. 

‘* Mary,” he said, ‘‘the pit rose at 
me. You shall ride in your carriage 
one day, and Charles shall go to Eton.”’ 

He has tremendous business power 
whose heart thus reports to wife and 
child. It is true power. 

The necessities of home also bring to 
business a sustained energy, and build 
a character that makes the emporium 
a strong and benevolent service. He 
lifts all life, who can say : — 

‘*T live for those who need me; 
For them I break the soil, 


And daily toil with willing hands, 
For those who cannot toil. 


‘* Though fortune’s favors fail me, 
God's stars are in the sky, 

I lose myself and have the wealth 
That money cannot buy.” 

George Peabody, in his busi- 
ness life, had one ambition ; it was to 
make homes for those who had no 
homes. The great purpose grew into 
wide philanthropies. He made homes 
for twenty thousand or more English 
people, as well as schools for the freed- 
men of his own land. 

Life must have its natural human side 
— its home side, with a purpose, its ew 
fireside, and not alien hearths. Such 
anchorage can alone hold one true, in 
the wide drift of the world. The men 
who have recently developed great bus 
iness enterprises have had the inspira- 
tion and refuge of a home. Vanderbilt, 
Rockefeller, and Wanamaker, amid the 
stress of great enterprises, have known 
how and where to find true affection by 
household lamps. 

The heart of a business man starves 
without affection, and a direct purpose 
under this influence. Asa rule it goes 
astray, and in that way failure lies. A 
few men, as, for example, the late Gov- 
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ernor Tilden, have lived beneficent lives 
and created large fortunes without the 
steady light of a home, but such are ex- 
ceptions to the law of success. A home- 
less President lacked heart power in the 
crisis, a completing power. 

The men who have corrected mistakes 
after business losses, and have regained 
lost fortunes, have usually been those 
who have had a true family life to sym- 
pathize with them, to hold them, to in- 
spire them again. Against the dark- 
ness, they have seen the lights of home. 
As it is the wife and child who lead 
tempted men to moral recovery, so it is 
the like influences that tend to business 
recovery. 

Failures do indeed sometimes come 
from the extravagance of the home, but 
far more often from the lack of the safe- 
guards of ahome. ** In the early days 
of my business life,’ said a great mer- 
chant, ‘‘I brought home my weekly 
savings, and intrusted them to my wife. 
I explained to my wife all my business 
conditions, and asked her advice in re- 
gard to every investment. Why, will 
you ask? Because a woman has intui- 
tive common sense, and holds a man to 
strict business honor. I never knew 
my wife’s advice, though it came froma 
mind partly unschooled in business, to 
mislead me. When my business grew 
beyond this kitchen cabinet, | still re- 
ferred all questions of casuistry to her, 
and we grew together. I never had 
any desire to go to clubs or to places 
of amusement without her, after my 
business hours. My business grew with 
my love of my home, and to have done 
anything that would have brought dis- 
credit on that sacred place would have 
been to me 7wpossible.”’ 

This man’s view of the relation of 
home to business is a picture of true 


life. He found himself suddenly dying. 


Ta 
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‘* Wile,”’ 
$40,000 to Asylum ; I have not 
put it into my will. 
of it now.”’ 


he said, ‘‘I wish to give 


There is no need 
There was no need of the 
legal form in that case. The sacred 
words of the dying lips were sufficient. 
After his death, the estate shrank, but 
that $40,000 was paid, and the amount 
was doubled by the orphan son, under 
the advice of the widow. 

It is moral integrity that makes busi- 
ness lasting. A community is rich in 
spiritual values, and beyond this there 
is nothing of permanent worth. The 
home is a man’s sanctuary, the foun- 
tain of his religious life. It was not alone 
the Pilgrim Fathers, who followed ideals 


rather than conquests, tha* built America. 
The Pilgrim Mothers lighted the altar 
fires, and kept the flame high and pure. 
So it has ever been. The steady flame 
of religion has been kept sacred to the 
nation by the divine instinct in the 
home. Were I to try to write the his- 
tory of New England as following divine 
ideals, I would begin with the Pilgrim 
Mothers. 

A Christian home that knows a man’s 
business, builds that business, and helps 
him to crown life with moral integrity, 
and to set an open door for his sons to 
do better than he. Begin business with 
a Christian home. Hold the fireside 
sacred — you will prosper. 


Crowned with Glory 


By Moses TEGGART 


He’s gone whom all were glad to see ! 
And yet, why should our souls be vext? 
He’s only gone across the sea 
From this green island to the next. 


With God’s light still his face upon, 
With love still shining on his way, — 
Out of the night into the dawn, 
Out of the darkness into day. 


Though seems to sink the silver star 
And drop below the ocean’s rim, 

It shines in eastern skies afar 
When all the rest are faint and dim. 


It shines until the morning sun 
Obscures the light of Lyra’s seven ; 

And when we think its light is done, 
Tis shining on serene in heaven. 


He’s gone whom all were glad to see ! 
Yet nevermore shall we be vext ; 

Leaving this world — some day we'll see 
Him crowned with glory in the next. 
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The Best Way 


In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 


By Hester M. POooLe 


ITH the advent of the New Year, 
what hopes, what expectations 

arise ! Stretched before us expands the 
vague mysterious outline of an unex- 
plored world. 
there encounter, what success achieve, 
only He knows in whom we ‘“‘ live, 
move, and have our being.’’ Him we 
can trust. If only we have faith in 
that Providence that notes even the fall 


What sorrows we may 


of a sparrow, and do our duty to the 
best of our ability, nothing can really 
harmus. With ourselves it rests, for 


“ God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


Good resolutions, promises of im- 
provement, we are inclined at this period 
to make,— and afterwards break. Yet, 
without set rules of conduct, let us all 
try to grow wise, sweet, helpful, hope- 
ful, charitable, and loving. Through 
storm and stress, as well as in peace and 
happiness, let not one bitter thought, 
one harsh word, give pain to any mem- 
ber of the household, — or to any others. 

The following, first penned by a good 
old bishop, is an excellent motto for the 
year 1900: ‘‘I shall pass through this 
world but once. Any good thing that 
I can do or any kindness that I can 
show to any living thing, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again.’’ 


The birth stone.— I have been asked 
to give the birth stone and flower emblematic of 
each month as it passes. To some persons 
these have significance January regards the 
garnet asits own. Its flower the white snow- 


drop, its Zodiacal sign Aquarius. 

Coddling to prevent colds is a mistake. 
To wrap up a child’s neck and tie up his ears, 
By it the 


is to give him trouble in the future. 


skin is made delicate and susceptible to every 
change. Teach children deep breathing, self- 
reliance, fearlessness, incite the sense of power 
to resist elemental disturbances, give them sub- 
stantial food, warm clothing, cut off the boy’s 
ladylike curls, and cease making namby-pambies 
of him and his sister, See that they have low- 
heeled, thick soled shoes, dress their extremi- 
ties warmly and let them play out of doors even 
when the snow falls or the temperature descends 
to zero. 


To launder flannels in the winter is a 
science. Choose a sunny day when there is 
little moisture in the air, and shake the flannels 
well to get out all the dust possible. Then 
make a lather out of soft, warm water, by 
shaving white Castile or other good soap into 
water and letting it all melt. To this add two 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia or one of borax to 
a small tub full of suds. It should be quite 
warm, not hot. Draw the fabric up and down 
and squeeze it gently, never rubbing it either 
upon a board or with the hands. Neither 
should the garments be soaked in the water nor 
rubbed with soap. Soiled spots may be lightly 
rubbed with a small brush. 

A second suds of the same temperature as the 
first must be at hand, in which the flannel is 
plunged after it is squeezed fromthe first. Pro- 
ceed in the same manner as before, and when 
cleansed throw into a rinsing water of the same 
temperature still. Should the article be of fine 
quality, add a trifle of bluing to this water. 
Take pains to have the garment as dry as pos- 
sible by squeezing gently. 

Now take hold of the hem of the garment 
and with energy snap it as dry as possible. It 
should be a snap not a shake. It is surprising 
what an amount of water can thus be ejected. 
The garment is now half dried. Should it be 
freezing cold, it will ruin the flannel to dry it 
out of doors. In this case, or even if it is not 
a good drying day, suspend it near heat ina 
room as dustless as possible. The more quickly 
it dries, the better. Slow drying means full. 
ing and stiffening the fabric. 


Old yellow flannels can be partially 
bleached by using borax, and by washing in 
thin flour starch water. One tablespoonful of 
white flour, boiled in each quart of water in 
place of soap, and a rinsing in the same thin 
starch, will go far toward clearing the sallow 
complexion of the garment. 

Examination of wool by the microscope shows 
each fiber to be edged like a minute feather, with 
very fine hairs. These, when properly treated, 
are, in a measure, distinct from one another and 
between them are confined atoms of air that 
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keep out the cold,—or, rather, keep in the 
heat. Rubbing flannel intertwines and mats 
these hairs, so that they are curled up and 
inextricable. That is, the flannel is fulled 
up, and there is no way of unfulling it. And 
the thicker or closer it is, the less heat of the 
body it retains. It is the loose meshed fabric, 
containing much air, that is the warmest. 


To iron flannel is a mistake. Let us 
spend as many hours as we choose upon table- 
linen and cotton garments. But do let us be 
wise enough to retain the magnetism, the vital- 
ity, of the fresh air and sunshine in under flan- 
nel. A hot iron kills those life-giving forces. 
Don’t laugh at this, dear housekeeper. The 
flannel has enmeshed the subtle, sweet life of the 
air which only our finer interior senses can ap- 
prehend. When once exhausted it can never 
be regained by proximity to all the orris root or 
sachet bags in the world. 

In place of ironing, if flannels are hung 
evenly on the line, then pulled out, smoothly 
folded straight and put under such pressure as 
the clothes basket with its burden for the next 
day’s ironing, it will be found, the next morning, 
that they are smooth enough to satisfy the most 
fastidious. In like manner pull out hosiery, 
fold, and spread under the basket with the flan- 
nels. 

Sheets that are in constant use may be treated 
in like manner. Unless one has tried it, one 
cannot imagine how well they look after pres- 
sure. The hems and selvages may be rubbed 
over, nothing else. More than one eminent 
physician is a believer in the life-giving proper- 
ties of air and sunshine, administered through 
the interstices of clean, unironed clothing. 


Nubias and shoulder capes of white 
wool yarn never look as well after water has 
touched them. A dry washing is best. Take 
an excellent white flour and rub each article in 
it exactly as if you were washing it in liquid. 
Two or three rubbings may be necessary. It 
may not be amiss to state here that infants’ 
flannels, or any others made from cloth, should 
be fulled before they are cut and made. Pour 
hot water over them, let them lie until nearly 
cold, then shake out and hang up to dry by the 
selvages. If they are ironed it should be by a 
flat nearly cold. 


All-wool under-garments have a most 
provoking way of shrinking every time they 
touch water. When properly aired and shaken 
and relieved of duty at night, they may be worn 
two orthree weeks. Of course readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING are too enlightened to wear the 
same flannels next the skin through twenty-four 
consecutive hours. A woman of nice instincts 
keeps changes for herself and family of old 
mended gauze or flannel, if need be, to be don- 
ned on retiring. All night the day flannel, 
turned wrong side out, is hung by the open 
window to entangle freshness in its meshes. 
The day flannel is given a good shaking out the 
window before hanging it up. What satisfac- 
tion, in the morning, after a bath, while the 
garments, if the night has been damp, are 
warming by the fire, to don fresh clothing freed 


from perspiration and particles of the cuticle 
that have been thrown off the person during the 
day! It is less injurious to wear two sets of 
under flannels four weeks, than to keep on one 
set, without change, during one week. An air 
bath is worth everything, both to the skin and 
to the clothing that is worn next it. The night 
garments are likewise aired. 


All winter clothing should have fre- 
quent shaking, brushing, and exposure to the 
air and sunshine. In addition to the refuse 
thrown off the body are the coatings of dust in 
the street and the house. Had we microscopic 
eyes we should be appalled at the accumulation. 
Strong sunshine kills many poisonous bacteria. 
Indeed, some authorities declare it to be the 
best of disinfectants. As a life-giving, strength- 
ening element it is better than any other tonic. 
Nature knows whaf we need and the good old 
dame furnishes it without money or price. If 
we are so ignorant or artificial as to reject her 
lovely medicaments and patronize the apothe- 
cary, we only make apparent our thoughtless- 
ness or perversion. When we realize the tre- 
mendous, the marvelous forces in Nature, 
which modern scientists are making evident, 
we may well trust and revere her healing agen- 
cies. Look at electricity, at magnetic attrac- 
tion, at the wireless telegraphy, all inapprecia- 
ble to sight and touch! What other forces 
may be soon discovered, we cannot guess. But 
those who have tried her beautiful potencies 
joyfully believe in them. Forone thing a distin- 
guished Danish physician is proving that the 
sun’s finest chemical rays will cure all skin dis- 
cases, even the dreaded form of tuberculosis or 
lupus. 


Keep out the sunshine at your peril, 
dear housekeeper. Are the health and lives of 
your family less dear to your thrifty heart than 
the freshness of carpets or curtains ? We may 
be certain that a really intelligent person, when 
driving about any locality whatever, will form a 
correct idea of the mental status of the house- 
keepers along the road. Except in midsummer 
if he sees shades drawn and blinds closed in 
living and sleeping rooms, he will conclude that, 
however intelligent housekeepers are in regard 
to current topics, they are ignorant of the 
science of life and health. That absolutely 
proves that the absence of sunshine gives the 
best conditions for the germs of malaria, 
diphtheria, typhoid, and consumption. It also 
lowers the whole tone of the bodily health and 
induces melancholy. Builders often, too, even 
architects, show their lack of observation. Many 
a handsome dwelling has the hall and kitchen 
offices on the south and rooms in constant use 
on the north side of the house. Animals know 
enough to seek the sunny side of their shelters. 
Instinct teaches them, while women, who spend 
almost all their lives indoors, dwell in sunless, 
cheerless rooms. As if that were not enough, 
they must shut out whatever light there is by a 
superfluity of drapery. Sash curtains, except 
where needed for the sake of privacy, are worse 
than useless. Even the wife of the day laborer 
must spend a portion of the hard-earned money 
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that should go for necessities, in tawdry, coarse 
Nottingham lace that is offeysive to the beauty 
loving eye. Do not shades suffice to keep out 
the glare of the sun from rooms in constant 
use? We all know the effect of the lack of 
sunshine on growing plants, but we ignore its 
influence upon ourselves. The importance of 
this subject justifies all the emphasis that can 
be placed upon it. 


Homemade candy may be kept on hand 
and used occasionally at dessert. In cold 
weather it is craved by almost every one, and, as 
itis heat producing, is acceptable to a healthy 
stomach, if not used too freely. When made 
at home, you know there is no foreign ingredi- 
ent, and you can make it for half the cost of 
confectioners’ candy. 

The simplest candy is made by slightly beat- 
ing the white of an egg and adding to it two 
teaspoonfuls of cold water. Then stir in con- 
fectioners’ sugar, or, what is nearly as good, 
powdered sugar, until it makes a paste thick 
enough to be molded into balls. It can be 
flavored, while stirring, with essence of winter- 
green or peppermint, or with a couple of tea- 
spoonfuls of melted, thickened, and cooled 
sweet chocolate. It is brief work to roll into 
balls and lay upon a plate in a cool place to 
dry. This candycan be molded around hickory 
nuts, peanuts, or almonds, making a delicious 
confection. Packed in a neat box, lined with 
paratfine paper. it can hardly be distinguished 
from that made in first-class shops. 

Chocolate candy is very delicious when 
made by taking a cup each of hot water and 
grated unsweetened chocolate, a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, a heaping teaspoonful of butter, and a 
pinch of salt, and boiling a few moments until 
it is, when tried in cold water, as thick as 
molasses. Pour into buttered tins and stir the 
surface lightly until it cools, when it may be 
markedinto squares. As this is richer than the 
egg candy, a little of it goes a great ways. 

Molasses candy, the most wholesome of 
all, is good when made by the boiling together 
of one cup of New Orleans molasses, one 
rounded tablespoonful of butter, and one table- 
spoonful of vinegar. Avoid stirring until it 
thickens when dropped into cold water. Then 
incorporate one small teaspoonful of soda, beat 
well, pour into buttered tins and cool. At the 
last flavor to taste or stir in chopped nuts of 
any desired kind, or pull as it hardens. 

Lamp chimneys crack readily in cold 
weather. The sudden expansion in heating 
is more than they can stand. To toughen 
them, it is only necessary to boil them a long 
time, after putting them in cold, salted water in 
a kettle having a false bottom. Even these 
will not stand the sudden raising of the wick 
after lighting it, or the pressure of too tight 
clamps that hold it in place. 

Washing windows is unpleasant work 
in cold weather. A good plan is frequently to 
wipe off the inside of the glass with a dry cleth. 
It is surprising how much dust and smoke are 
removable. When using water it facilitates 
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cleansing the glass to use a little washing soda 
in the water. Polish with soft paper crushed in 
the hand, which leaves no lint on the glass. 

Kid gloves, says an archeologist, were 
used by the early cave men, thus antedating 
the use of shoes and hats. At least, if the 
gloves were not kid they were made from the 
skins of beasts. The color, the fit. and the care 
of the glove, are the distinguishing marks of 
refinement in the toilet. A gaudy red, green, or 
purple glove is never in good taste. The same 
can be said of the late fashion of wearing white 
gloves with dark toilets in the street. The in- 
congruity of hanging to filthy straps in a street 
car, or carrying packages and parcels in white 
gloved hands, hardly needs pointing out. The 
number of soiled gloves that one sees in half a 
day’s outing is enough to make a decent woman 
discard that luxury forever. Can anything be 
more vulgar than a soiled, once white glove ? 

A tan colored glove goes well with almost 
any costume, and a black glove suits all dark 
hued street suits. Besides, the hand looks 
smaller when darkly than when lightly gloved. 
An absence of conspicuousness is sought by 
every real lady. Having selected the color, 
look well to the quality of the kid. Voor kid is 
expensive at any price. A raw skin passes 
through 219 different manipulations before it is 
exposed on the counter. Sometimes a finger 
or thumb is non-elastic, hence each glove should 
be thoroughly inspected before purchasing. Se- 
lect those that are broad enough for the hand, 
else the palm may split upon the first trial, or 
the wrist prove too small. Should the fingers 
be slightly long, let the tips extend; to crowd 
on the extra length will cause wrinkles. 


How to put on gloves is an art not gen- 
erally understood. Should the hands be moist, 
first wash and dry them well, and either moisten 
and dry again with a weak solution of alum, or 
dust with talcum.powder. In winter warm the 
kid by the fire; then double back the wrist of 
the left hand glove and insert the fingers, not 
the thumb, gently and slowly into their places. 
Now insert the thumb, turn the wrist over, and 
slowly, patiently work fingers and thumb until 
the kid is all in place, without twist or wrinkle. 
To pull by the wrist of the glove, which is the 
weakest part, is to insure stretching, or break- 
age. To be successful in fit, the glove should 
not be too small. That not only cramps the 
circulation but looks awkward. The French- 
woman never makes that mistake. 

Of course the buttons, if they are sewed on, 
have been re-sewed, else they will come off. 
The second and then the third button are fas- 
tened, and lastly, after the entire glove has been 
smoothed down, fasten the first. The glove fits 
much better than when the first is buttoned be- 
fore the others. After the left glove is fitted 
proceed in the same way with the right. Often 
this hand is better developed than the left. 
Consequently it, rather than the left, should be 
measured when selecting a new pair by the 
breadth across the knuckles. 

To remove gloves, turn the left one wrong 
side out, very gently, never pulling them off by 
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the finger tips. They may then be turned and 
carefully extended, each finger by itself, and the 
wrinkles smoothed out. Should the gloves be 
light-colored, wrap them in tissue paper with a 
strip of white canton flannel between. Each 
pair of gloves should have a separate wrapping. 


The care of gloves seems a trifle, but 
attention to details or trifles, if not carried to 
excess, marks the lady. Should the person be 
careless and untidy she will roll her gloves into 
a wad and throw them into a drawer or let 
them lie in the dust. After wearing them a few 
times their fresh and delicate appearance has 
forever disappeared. By no means allow them 
to remain where there is dampness, which will 
either cause discolorations or stiffen them. 
Should the hands be moist while gloves are 
worn, let the gloves dry in the open air, right 
side out, before they are put away. 


To mend gloves is a delicate art, unless, 
indeed, one has mending tissue to place under 
the torn spot. A bit of kid taken from the top 
of a long glove may be placed under the aper- 
ture and hemmed down on the right side with 
cotton of the same color, never with silk. Cot- 
ton, likewise, should be used in mending rips. 
When black gloves grow rusty their usefulness 
can be prolonged by lightly daubing them with 
ink. To clean them, benzine or naphtha, dan- 
gerous as they are, may be used only in a fireless 
ora lampless room. Pour a little of the stuff 
in a saucer, and with the gloves on the hand, 
proceed as if you were washing the hands. Af- 
terward hang them inthe air. Castile soap and 
milk, rubbed on, a little at a time, with white 
flannel, is an excellent way to clean gloves. 
Use a little at a time, not to saturate the kid. 


The uses of old kid are not many, yet 
it makes excellent penwipers. Cut circles 
from the backs and fasten together in the cen- 
ter with a button or a tuft of silk. Where old 
gloves are plentiful, they may be carefully cut 
into pieces, something like those of a crazy 
quilt, and-joined together by fancy stitches with 
embroidery silk. When the colors are harmoni- 
ous the result will be a pretty lamp mat or small 
stand cover. 


Then again young ladies are addicted to 
wearing old kid gloves at night to soften and 
whiten the hands. To do this is vain unless 
other measures are taken to insure a good re- 
sult. At best, it is only a temporary expedient. 
In case they are so worn, it is best to split the 
palm so that the glove may not draw tightly 
over the back and wrist, and injure the circula- 
tion. Anything having that result does more 
harm than good. 


Pet animals, in cold weather, should be 
looked after as carefully as if they were chil- 
dren. Itis cruel to hang a canary bird’s cage 
in a draught of air or a cold room, or allow a 
deficiency of food and water. The cat and the 
dog should have warm sleeping places and not 
be obliged to forage for food. True it is that 
more harm is done from want of thought than 
want of heart. Because animals are accustomed 
to live out of doors, we are apt to forget that 
domestication makes them delicate and nearly 
helpless. In a wild state they are adapted to 
their environments. Is anything more pitiful 
than to see a stray, lean, hungry cat or dog, or 
an uncovered horse tied to a post? Yes, the 
one thing more, is a human, suffering being, 
perhaps a child who cannot voice his necessi- 
ties. They, however, appeal to general sym- 
pathy while animals are often neglected, even by 
the kind hearted, merely from want of thought. 
Last winter a refined woman of high social 
standing drove, with her young sons, to a neigh- 
boring town to do some shopping. It was a 
cold day; the wind blew fiercely. Upon leaving 
a shop, she found a woman, fully as refined as 
herself, covering the horse (which stood un- 
blanketed before the door) with a lap robe 
taken from the vehicle. The shopper remon- 
strated with the liberty taken and a discussion 
ensued. The inconsiderate shopper was then 
convinced, by the explanations of the humane 
woman, that she had, unwittingly, been cruel to 
the patient, half-frozen beast, and she deter- 
mined never again to fail to look after the com- 
fortof her animals. Through her after efforts 
one hundred copies of ‘‘ Black Beauty,’ that 
eloquent plea for our speechless friends, were 
circulated among her acquaintances. 


Winter 


By RutTH RAYMOND 


Gone are the lilies and roses, 
Gone are the birds from the trees, 
Never a song from the wildwood, 


Never a sigh from the breeze. 


Over the garden and orchard, 


Over the valley and mere, 


Snow for the graves of the blossoms, 
Snow for the pall of the year. 
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The Management of an Income 


By Dickson 


ANY housekeepers consider them- 
selves good managers by virtue 
of some particular small economies. 
Thus, if a woman makes jelly from the 
parings and cores of apples, saves care- 
fully all refuse grease for home-made 
soap, makes over worn sheets for the 
children’s and servants’ beds, or prac- 
tices various other saving devices in 
which the sex has always seemed to find 
especial satisfaction, she usually be- 
lieves herself to be a model of thriit. 
Undoubtedly, economy in small mat- 
ters is an essential to sound financial 
management, but womenas a class have 
not a good sense of perspective. While 
spending time and strength in saving a 
little here and there, they often lose 
more than they gain through lack of 
the breadth of view which takes in the 
total outlay. 

A very good illustration of this is 
furnished by a certain woman who re- 
quires her servant to set all the lamps 
used in the house in a row on the 
kitchen table and light them with one 
match. The result is that some of the 
lamps burn an hour or two before they 
are needed, and coal oil is wasted to 
save a few matches. 

Good management in the household 
does not consist merely in living within 
one’s income, nor necessarily in reduc- 
ing to the lowest possible dimensions 
table expenses, or the allowance to 
each member of a family for clothing. 
It is consistent with as much liberality 
in all these directions as the income 
permits. What is properly called good 
management lies in getting the full 


value for each dollar spent, and in so 
harmonizing the outlay for different 
purposes that scrimping at one point is 
not counterbalanced by wastefulness or 
extravagance at another. <A_ division 
of the income into parts, allowing a 
definite sum for each branch of the 
family expenses, is the only satisfactory 
method of securing a proper balance 
of the expenditures in different direc- 
tions. Such a distribution of the 
family funds, and the judicious use of 
each portion, requires a system of ac- 
counts which shows how every dollar 
has been expended. 

The important part which bookkeep- 
ing plays in the successful running of a 
large establishment is clearly shown in 
an article on hotel management pub- 
lished a year or two ago in one of our 
leading magazines. The accounts are 
so complete and systematized that there 
is not a detail in connection with one of 
these enormous concerns of which you 
could not at once be told the cost by 
the day, week, or year, by reference to 
the books. A single incident narrated 
in the article referred to shows how 
carefully every item of expense is con- 
sidered. 

The employees in a large hotel not 
being satisfied with the supper served 
them at nine or ten o'clock petitioned 
the steward to add a hot vegetable to 
their regular bill of fare. The manager 
having first reckoned the cost of com- 
plying with their request decided to al- 
low them to have a saucer of lima beans 


each night, although that trifling addi- 
tion to the meal would augment the 
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annual expenses by four hundred dol- 
lars. 

The point to be noted is that in the 
conduct of a large business enterprise 
such as a great hotel, a very small ex- 
pense, too insignificant in the single in- 
stance to be worthy of thought, mounts 
up to considerable sums from the num- 
The profit 


of the business depends upon the close 


ber of times it is repeated. 


watchfulness kept over the smallest out- 
lay. It is of the utmost importance, 
thereiore, that the books should show 
By the 
faithful study of these books, the suc- 


how every penny is expended. 


cessful manager finds and checks un- 
necessary outlays, and by retrench- 
ments as trivial as telling the chef not to 
garnish a certain dish with parsley in- 
creases materially the annual profits. 
What is true with regard to hotel 
management is just as true on a small 
scale for the family. It is oftener the 
trifling outlays frequently repeated that 
prove ruinous than any conspicuous ex- 
travagance. The extent of these small 
leaks cannot be known if the only 
record kept of family expenses consists 
of the amount of the grocer’s and 
butcher's bills 
when one can see exactly for what the 


month. It is only 
money which has gone for provisions, 
incidentals, or individual expenses has 
been used that it is possible to know 
whether it has been judicicusly ex- 
pended, or where retrenchments can be 
made, if that be necessary. 

American women are so far from look- 
ing at housekeeping as an affair which 
should be conducted upon business prin- 
ciples that many of them imagine such 
a system to be desirable only in families 
where rigid economy has to be prac- 
ticed. But that is far from the truth. 
The fact is that families with incomes of 
five or ten thousand a year frequently 


live as closely up to their means as those 
with two thousand. Women of wealth 
are as likely to be systematic in regard 
to accounts and to hold themselves to a 
fixed allowance in their expenses as those 
of narrow incomes. 

A comparison of the statements of a 
large number of housekeepers who have 
been asked to tell their individual meth- 
ods of management, tends to confirm 
the theory that bookkeeping is a help 
toeconomy. Many women say that they 
simply are as careful in regard to expense 
as they know how to be, and do not try 
to keep any accounts. But in such 
cases the testimony of the monthly gro- 
cer’s and butcher's bills, which they can 
usually give with approximate accuracy, 
has been against them. I have found, 
almost invariably, that the woman who 
limits herself to a definite allowance for 
table other and who 
knows what a thing costs when she gets 


and expenses, 
it, spends less than the one who just 
does the best she can without putting 
down anything, and who frequently finds 
herself surprised at the amount of the 
grocer’s bill at the end of the month. 

Several women, who after a few years 
of housekeeping in what may be called 
the unsystematic fashion adopted more 
businesslike methods, have stated that 
they succeeded in making a decided re- 
duction in their expenses by the plan of 
allowing a fixed sum for the various fam- 
ily necessaries and keeping themselves 
rigorously within that limit ; and that, 
having once found by actual trial the 
advantages of this plan, they should 
never follow any other. 

But it is not merely for the sake of 
greater economy that family bookkeep- 
ing is to be advocated. There is an- 
other advantage, that of a juster divis- 
ion of the income among various claims. 


From lack of knowing just where money 
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goes, there is danger of being niggardly 
in one place, and spending overmuch 
in another. Many an unselfish woman 
denies herself every little personal indul- 
gence, fearing lest she ought not to 
spend the money. With an allowance 
for her personal expenses suited to the 
family income and circumstances, she 
could easily tell what she was able to 
afford. 

With many people one of the hardest 
financial problems is that of benevo- 
lences. We are constantly solicited for 
contributions to all manner of objects, 
and if each case has to be decided by 
itself, it becomes an ever-recurring per- 
plexity to determine what one’s duty 
may be in each instance. But, if the 
total amount to be expended during the 
year for benevolent purposes had been 
decided in advance, it would be com- 
paratively easy to know to how many 
objects one could contribute, and to de- 
termine the share which each should 
receive. 

Women have as many different sys- 
tems in regard to accounts as their 
husbands have in their business. Each 
can find by trial the plan which seems 
most convenient to her. There are 
one or two points, however, which 
ought to be observed to avoid con- 
fusion. An account is useless in which 
items of different kinds are jumbled to- 
gether. It should be so kept as to 
show at the end of each week or month 
the amount paid in each division of the 
family expenses. To do this the ac 
count book must have certain pages 
reserved for table expenses, general 
household expenses, such as repairs 
and furnishings, being put in a separate 
place. Other family expenses can be 
grouped under convenient headings. 

One book was arranged in the fol- 
lowing manner: The first heading was 


Provisions, after that were General 
Household Expenses, Fuel, Incidentals, 
Wages, Benevolences, and then a sep- 
arate place was allotted for individ- 
ual expenses for each member of the 
family. In the beginning it will be 
found difficult to fix the right allowance 
for different classes of expenditures. 
Experience aided by the testimony of 
the accounts will show where the allow- 
ance must be increased and where it 
can be cut down. 

Since an itemized account of table 
expenses fills up the pages of a book 
so rapidly, it isa good plan to havea 
small book especially devoted to them, 
and to put down at the end of each 
week the total amount of the butcher's, 
grocer's, milkman’s, and butter man's 
bills in the general account book under 
the proper heading. In this way the 
account book will show the outlay in all 
directions for each week and month of 
the vear, without becoming too bulky, 
while the small book has the record of 
the daily marketing. 

Many women will declare at once 
that such a system requires too much 
time and trouble. But if, as women 
maintain who are doing this very thing, 
the keeping of accounts methodically is 
an actual saving of money, it pays for 
the time and pains. When dollars are 
saved with which extra sewing can be 
hired, or some coveted luxury secured, 
a woman will feel paid for her labor in 
bookkeeping. 

For success in the financial manage- 
ment of domestic affairs, the buying and 
accounts should be the business of one 
person. In many families the purchas- 
ing of daily supplies is more or less done 
by the man of the house on his way to 
business. In some cases monthly bills 


are sent to him for settlement, and all 
the knowledge the wife has of them is 
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the statement from her husband of the 
amount, with the comment that it does 
not seem as if it ought to cost them so 
much to live. This is certainly not an 
economical method of running a house. 
Unless circumstances render it impos- 
sible, the housekeeper should do her 
marketing and take charge of the bills. 

It is the opinion of most thoughtful 
women that monthly bills are an evil. 
Doubtless they 
avoided, but it is better to make it a 


cannot always be 


principle to pay as one goes. Salaried 
people, who must take each month's 
income to pay the bills of the past 
month, spend more than they would if 
they could have the same amount ahead 
to live on for the coming month. There 
are two reasons for this. Paying when 
one purchases acts as a restraint upon 
one’s orders, when it is seen how fast 
Few people can 
or will be equally careful in running up 
a bill. It is impossible also to buy to 


the money is going. 


as good advantage, when compelled to 
trade always with the dealer with whom 
an account is kept. 

It is hard.to persuade women who 
have been housekeepers for years that 
their own way may not necessarily be 
the best. But it is certainly worth 
while for any woman who is not past 
learning the best methods of house- 
keeping to make a trial of a business- 
like system involving a methodical di- 
vision of the income and a correspond- 
ing record of expenditures. It is the 
practice advocated by the special stu- 
dents of domestic science, and which 
has proved most satisfactory in the ex- 
perience of intelligent housekeepers. 
English women have always been trained 
to good business habits in the man- 
agement of their households. When 
American girls have the same sensible 
training, housekeeping with us will be 
more of a science and less of an in- 
dividual gift or acquirement. 


Is It 


Fair? 


By VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER 


iw many households where the chil- 

dren are loved and cherished there is 
an unfortunate idea that ‘‘ anything will 
do for the little ones,’’ so long as their 
physical and moral welfare receives due 
attention. If they are well and happy, 
why trouble one’s self to drill them in 
the small amenities of life? and, until 
they are old enough to have an ap. 
preciation of the beautiful and ap- 
propriate, why not let the little crea- 
tures grow up naturally? With years 
will come the wisdom that will make 
them desire for themselves artistic sur- 
roundings, a gentle manner, a pleasing 


address. So argues the well-meaning, 
over-indulgent, ease-loving mother. 

But have not our children a right to 
demand that even now, while they are 
very young, we cast about them such 
influences as shall prepare them in every 
way for the life they are to live? A 
child who is accustomed to refined sur- 
roundings, to gentle speech and man- 
ner, will have less to learn as he grows 
older, and that will be second nature 
to him which would otherwise be but an 
acquired habit. 

Let us look at the nursery in the 
average household. 


So long as_ the 
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room is clean, almost anything in the way 
of furniture is deemed good enough for 
this room, where the boys and girls 
romp, read, and spend most of the 
hours in which they are indoors. The 
rug that is too shabby for any other 
room is relegated to this apartment, 
upon the walls are the undesirable and 
inartistic chromos or atrocities of pic- 
torial art which are too offensive to the 
eye or taste to appear in other parts of 
the house. They must either outrage 
the nursery walls or be consigned to 
the shades of the attic. 
colors are supposed to attract the chil- 


The bright 


dren’s eyes and to please them. lH 
furniture and floor covering are shabby, 
what difference does it make? The 
mother pleads that her boys are so 
rough, her girls so careless, that they 
would not take proper care of ‘‘ nice 
things.”’ 

How does the mother know? Has 
she ever tried the experiment of giving 
the children a pretty room, good pic- 
tures, dainty furniture? One mother 
of a rollicking brood of little ones has 
lately put my theory to the test. Her 
oldest boy —nine years of age— was, 
in spite of many lessons in tidiness, 
abominably careless and rough in the 
general nursery. His were the clothes 
that were tossed into a corner at night ; 
his the books found face downward on 
the floor ; his the bed oftenest tumbled ; 
his the fingers that wow/d draw minute 
and laughable caricatures upon the 
undeniably ugly wall paper. A few 
months ago he was given a room of his 
‘* very own.’’ It was only a small apart- 
ment, but was tastefully fitted up. A 
good paper covers the walls, a pretty 
rug is in the center of the polished 
floor, while the furniture consists of a 
single bed, a tiny bureau and wash- 
stand, a small table, one upright and 


one rocking-chair, and a hanging shelf 
for the boy's own especial books. Two 
excellent engravings hang ina good light; 
sash curtains of dotted muslin drape 
the window. And this hitherto care- 
less boy takes pride in his dainty little 
room and keeps it in order. Now that 
he has pretty things he takes proper 
care of them. Even a small boy can 
discriminate ! 

Again, let us glance at the arrange- 
ment of the table at which the children 
take their early supper. Why should 
not the appointments of this board be 
attractive? A few evenings ago I glanced 
into a dining room where the small mem- 
bers of the family were about to partake 
of their evening repast of bread and milk. 
The dinner table was to be set soon, and 
the waitress was anxious to have the 
children finish eating, and leave her un- 
disputed mistress of her domain. The 
table was bare, save that four bowls of 
bread and milk, each containing a spoon, 
were set irregularly upon it, with four 
heavy kitchen cups of milk beside them. 
The noisy little people scrambled into 
their chairs, and as soon as bibs and 
napkins were adjusted ‘fell to’’ in a 
style that reminded one irresistibly of 
the young of the porcine species, while 
the waitress promised a lump of sugar 
to the child who soonest disposed of his 
supper. 

In sharp contrast to the above scene 
there arose before my mind's eye the 
picture of another dining room in which 
every evening the side table, standing 
in the bay window, is set for the little 
group of three children. A white cloth 
covers the table, at which four chairs are 
placed, as ‘‘ Mamma’’ often finds time 
to sit down here for a chat over the 


events of the past day. In the center of 
the table is a prettily-shaded lamp. At 
each child’s place is a napkin in a silver 
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ring, a plate, a spoon, and a silver mug 
of milk. Ifthesupper consists of bread 
and milk it is eaten from tastefully dec- 
orated china bowls. Oftener there is a 
first course of thin bread and butter ar- 
ranged in a tempting pile upon a large 
plate at one end of the table, while at 
the other end is a dish of apple sauce or 
baked apples for dessert, accompanied 
by a few plain cakes. One of the boys 
says grace, and politeness in speech and 
behavior is the order of the meal. The 
mother demands that her children should 
be as thorough little gentlemen in their 
manner to one another at this repast as 
they are at the two meals of the day 
when the older members of the family 
are present. 

After all, is not this practice of every- 


day home refinement a duty we owe 
our children? Is it fair to deny to 
them when they are young the sur- 
roundings in which we mean to have 
them appear at their best as they grow 
older? That child is cruelly handicap- 
ped whose environment for the first 
ten or twelve years of his life has been 
He and his 
parents one day awake to the fact that he 
is no longer a child, that his habits are 
Now 


of the /atsser-aller variety. 


careless, his manners uncouth. 
he must be curbed, drilled, and trained, 
to the usages of polite society. It is 
small wonder that under this discipline 
he becomes self-conscious and awkward. 
But the fault is not his. The training 
of the gentleman or lady should begin 
in infancy. 


Resurrection 


By STEPHEN POWER OTIS 


Bees make songs in the summering clover— 
Songs that lull to a drowsied dream ; 


Sapphire deep are the skies arched over, 


Where two sit watching a silver stream. 


Little white clouds go sailing 


sailing — 


( See their wraiths on the brooklet’s breast !) 


Sunset fires in the west are trailing, — 


‘*T love thee best !”’ 


‘*Nay, 7 love thee best !”’ 


Bitter winds, with the snow wreaths flying ;— 


One by a desolate hearthstone stands; 


Love lies slain, while the year is dying. 
(Oh, bygone kisses! Oh, severed hands !) 

One stands pale at the snowy portal, — 
Trembling — yearning —’twixt hope and fear ! 

‘* Sweet, forgive !’’— and ’tis Love Immortal 
Greets the stroke of the ringing year! 
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WomenW ho Have MadetheWorld Better—V III 


By MARY SARGENT HOPKINS 


ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY, EDUCATOR, AUTHOR, AND 
PHILANTHROPIST 


T has been said of Miss Peabody, that 
she possessed the most remarkable 
woman's mind known in America, and 
in reviewing her long life, filled with 
such far-reaching and beneficent acts of 
philanthropy, of earnest and self-forget- 
ful endeavors for the betterment of the 
world, one feels that she was at least 
the equal of any of the famous men and 
women who have given their lives and 
strength for the uplifting of humanity. 
Miss Peabody had the advantages of 
being well born and well reared, and 
possessing an almost phenomenal in- 


tellect and a most generous heart, 
which seemed to *‘ mother’’ the whole 
of humanity. She was well armed to 
be a commanding general in the great 
battle of life. 

Miss Peabody was born in Billerica, 
Mass., in 1804. Her mother was a 
granddaughter of General Palmer of 
Revolutionary fame, and was a woman 
of powerful intellect and superior edu- 
cation, a linguist whose translations of 
German and French books were much 
valued by scholars. 


The father of Elizabeth was Dr. 
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Nathaniel Peabody, a physician and 
teacher of languages. 

There were two other girls in this 
family, who, with Elizabeth, formed a 
remarkable trio. Mary, who became 
the wife of Horace Mann, was a woman 
of great ability, and her literary work 
was of rare merit, especially shown in 
Mrs. 
was associated with Elizabeth in much 


her life of her husband. Mann 
educational work, and always gave her 
most hearty sympathy and co-opera- 
tion. The third sister became the wife 
of the famous novelist, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

From her father and mother Eliza- 
beth received her early education, and 
so thorough was this instruction that 
at the age of sixteen she was fitted to 
teach, and entered upon what proved 
to be so important a part of her life 
work. 

She taught for a while at a school in 
Mr. Alcott’s 


famous school, succeeding 


Lancaster, and then in 
Margaret 
Fuller as teacher of history. 

Besides this active work in teaching, 
and her efforts in philanthropic move- 
ments, she found time for much literary 
work, which extended over a period of 
seventy years, writing for such publi- 
cations as the /-vaminer, Old and New, 
the Atlantic, and other magazines ; be- 
sides being the author of several books. 
Among the best known of these are 
William Ellery Channing,’ Last 
Evenings with Allston, and other Pa- 
School,’’ a 


book on Austria and one on Hungary. 


pers,’’ ‘‘A Record of a 


Perhaps her most important work (at 
least it is so considered by those con- 
versant with her life) was concentrated 
in her labors for the establishment and 
advancement of kindergarten schools 
in America. 

Her own life was based upon a plane 


of simple living and high thinking ; as 
she herself expressed it, ‘‘ The best of 
mothers trained me from earliest child- 
hood, in self-abnegation and devotion 
In 1849 
Elizabeth opened a school in Boston, 
with character for its first aim and 
knowledge for its second. She counted 
among her friends such men and women 
as William Ellery Channing, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, 
Browning, Sir Edwin Arnold, Dean 
Stanley, Margaret Fuller, Lucretia Mott, 
Lydia Maria Child, Fanny Kemble, 
Charlotte Cushman, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and a host of others, who all 
appreciated her ability and felt the 
wondrous power of her richly-endowed 
mind. The cause of the Southern 
of the down-trodden Pole (she 
learned the Polish language when she 
the Hungarian, 
Italian, and our own Indians, all held a 
place in her life work and her large 


to the interests of humanity.”’ 


slave, 


was over sixty), 


sympathies. 

Miss Peabody's gift of conversation 
was a delight to all who knew her, and 
her long and _ interesting letters, in 
which, with rare gift of felicitous ex- 
pression, she poured forth her aims, 
her hopes, and her fears, are many of 
them now among the most cherished 
possessions of the friends to whom they 
were addressed. 

A packet of these letters, yellow 
with age and worn by many readings, 
it has recently been the writer's privi- 
lege to peruse, and they give an insight 
into this remarkable woman’ s character, 
such as could be gained in no other 
way, except by personal association. 
Her deepest feelings and sympathies 
seemed to be called forth by children, 
her dearest aims and hopes to center 
inthem. She took them all into her great 
motherly heart, and worked, taught, 
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begged, and pleaded that these little 
ones should be given the right start in 
life, which she believed would come 
through the kindergarten and Froebel’s 
methods and ideas. 

In the letters before mentioned she 
speaks of Froebel’s declaration, that his 
system is God’s method and revelation, 
through the children, whom Christ 
called the God-inspired teachers of man- 
kind. She further speaks of the work 
of the kindergartners among Italian and 
Jewish children at the North End in 
Boston, who were ‘‘ suffering from the 
violence, ignorance, and ungoverned 
tempers of their parents, as something 
little short of miraculous, the greatest 
triumph of faith and love, considering 
the material circumstances.”’ 

She is much gratified in the fact that 
‘*Mrs. Shaw has founded five more 
charity kindergartens in Boston, and is 
buying up all the best kindergartners, 
and pays the first graduates as assist- 
ants, with the double purpose of en- 
abling the kindergartens to be large 
and giving the assistants a year of prac- 
tical training before they conduct kin- 
dergartens of their own. The effect is 
wonderful on the moral and religious 
nature of the children, and comes art- 
lessly home to parents w ho often sorely 
need these most efficient, because most 
unconscious, teachings of Christ, who 
is ‘found in them’ by the affectionate 
description, and the simple naming of 
the Heavenly Father.”’ 
for the naming of the Heavenly Father 
to the children ; she would tell them 


She pleads 


he gives us joy, and never any pain, 
which only comes when there is dis- 
order inside or outside of us, saying 
that ‘‘this recognization of the center 
and heart of all being seems to me as im- 
portant for a sound intellect as for a 
satisfied heart, and unless a name is 


given to this center of being at the be- 
ginning, the mind is left bew .dered 
among feelings and images that become 
false gods. The ignoring of the high- 
est, by not naming it, gives room for 
the exaltation of the lower life out of 
its due proportion ; for the heart will 
live and the imagination give a center.”’ 
‘If self-assertion does not involve as 
its author, and ground the conception 
of, unbounded love, uncomfortable con- 
science will fill the place with undefina- 
ble fear.’’ ** Language is necessary to 
the act of conception—at least the 
name —but nothing else. The least 
we say about God to children the 
better — God should only be named in 
hymns of joy and gratitude, and music 
produces aspiration to which God re- 
veals himself more and more forever.”’ 
‘Tt will not do to make children con- 
scious of their powers unless vou can at 
the same time inform their imagination 
and conscience with the obligation of 
self-government.’ In speaking of the 
education of kindergarten teachers, she 
says: ‘All the trainers, and I am 
sure I, feel every year more and more, 
that the education of the kindergart- 
ners must be magnified. It distresses 
me more than I can express to get from 
people assurances that they trust my 
judgment of kindergartners implicitly. 
It is only in a few instances that I can 
know, personally, the work — which is 
the final test. I have been disappointed 
in some who have had every oppor- 
tunity, who began work successfully 
and modestly, but yielded to tempta- 
tion, were weak before difficulties, not 
strong enough to sacrifice their interests, 
but undertook what they could not 
do—to train. It is very difficult some- 
times to reconcile our duty of kindness 
to individuals with fidelity to a greater 


interest. But when the latter is the 
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cause of helpless children, who cannot 
plead their interests as individuals can, 


is really the kindest thing to block the 
way of individuals, who are going to do 
harm to the innocents by rushing into 
the holy of holies with unshod feet. 
But who is sufficient for these things? 
It is a comfort to think that there is a 
Divine Father over all, who will make 
our mistakes and failures conspire to 
bring about his gracious purposes for 
ourselves and others, if we do the best 
we can,.”’ 

An intimate friend of Miss Peabody’ s, 
not long ago, when told that I was to 
write this sketch for Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, said, ‘‘ The scope of her life 
was so large and her interest in the 
kindergarten so inclusive that to write 
of her adequately would involve almost 
the history of the first ten years of the 
kindergarten movement in this coun- 
try. Her friendship for an individual 
included her larger love for human- 
ity, and all intercourse with her was 
to dwell with this great 
sea of love for all the world. Miss 
Peabody said once in pleading that 
Margaret Fuller might be invited to 
meet Mr. Emerson, at whose home she 
was staying, ‘I feel that when I have 
been with Margaret I have seen the 
Universe.’ At this appeal Mr. Emer- 
son told his wife he would like to have 
her invite ‘ Margaret,’ as he wanted to 
see the woman who made Elizabeth 
feel as if she had ‘seen the Universe.’ 
Miss Peabody was far too modest to 
imagine that her personality could be 
of interest to anybody, too absorbed in 
the great work for humanity that filled 
her life.’’ 

While stopping at the home of a 
friend and co-worker— many years 
ago — Elizabeth’s portrait was painted 


her in 
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one must shut one’s ears, and then it 


almost without her knowledge. The 
friend engaged her in conversation as 
they came out of the dining room and 
the artist painted while she talked. He 
was a rapid painter and drew in the 
face with the brush marvelously, and 
soon asked her if she did not want to 
see what he had done. She looked at 
it a few minutes, all the time going on 
with the subject of her talk, and then 
without pause, said in the most im- 
personal way, ‘‘ Why, Charles, that 
looks like an intellectual woman !’’ — 
and went right on with the previous 
subject. 

For some years before her death, 
which occurred in 1894, Miss Peabody 
was enfeebled and almost totally blind. 
Her friends were very anxious that she 
should write her autobiography, but she 
never found time for this work. She 
could not cease her work for others 
long enough. We will close this most 
imperfect sketch of a beautiful life with 
the tribute paid her by her sister, Mrs. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who said: ‘I 
think if all the nations of the earth, 
each of which Elizabeth has certainly 
befriended, —one representative at 
kneel, like 
Flaxman’s ‘ Aria,’ and devoutly thank 
her with tears of gratitude, I shall think 
there is no grace in Christendom. As 
I sit and look on these mountains so 
grand and flowing in the illimitable aérial 
blue beyond and over, I seem to realize 
with peculiar force that bountiful, 
fathomless heart of Elizabeth ; forever 
disappointed, but forever believing ; 
sorely rebuffed but never bitter ; robbed 
day by day, yet giving again from an 
endless store ; more sweet, more ten- 
der, more serene, as the hours pass 
over her, though they may drop gall in- 
stead of flowers upon her unguarded 
heart.”’ 


least, —do not come to 
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To the New Year 


By Mary M. CurRRIER 


Firm as the mountains, robed with snow, 
Strong as the oaks that upon them grow, 
Deep as the valleys far below, 

Be the faith thou bringest, New Year. 


Free, like the winds, from earthly care, 
Fresh and clear as the wintry air, 
High as the cloudlets, and as fair, 

Be the hope thou bringest, New Year. 


Warm as the fires that sparkle bright, 
True as the stars that crown the night, 
Pure as the snow, new-fallen, white, 

Be the love thou bringest, New Year. 


To Keep a Good Range Fire 


By PF. W. 


RY using a little more care and com- 
mon sense in caring for the range. 

Try watching to see that a clinker is 
not allowed to form on the linings. 

Try, in giving the fire a raking, to 
remove all clinkers with the poker. 

Try never to use the shaker when it 
is possible to avoid it ; instead, try us- 
ing the poker freely, and you will have 
a brighter fire, with less coal. 

Try to remember that shaking banks 
the fire down into a solid mass, and, as 
the air cannot circulate through it, the 
draft will be poor. 

Try raking out the ashes lightly and 
putting on the drafts when the fire from 
any cause becomes dull; and do not 
stir it over the top or put on wood. 

Try to leave the fire in good condi- 
tion at night; the fire box should be 
even full of coal after raking out the 
dead ashes and cinders, and putting on 
the night’s supply. 

Try to avoid gas after banking for the 
night. Do not close the drafts and 
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open the top as soon as the coal is put 
on, but let it burn a short time, or, as 
it has been expressed, ‘* until you thin 
the coal is warm all through.’ Then 
there is very littlhe danger of gas 
through the night. 

Try to be careful in keeping the 
ashes down ; they should never accu- 
mulate in the ash pan until they reach 
the grate; if this happens often the 
grate will soon be burned out. 

Try to manage the range so that you 
can get all the heat needed without hav- 
ing the top red hot, as this will warp the 
centers and covers, and if a little water 
should fall on the top at this time it will 
be very apt to crack. 

Try, when buying a range, to get one 
that is moderately heavy and made of 
the best quality of iron, and one in 
which all the joints fit. Because, if you 
do not, when the range has been used 
a short time, you will notice gas escap- 
ing, which cannot be avoided even with 
the utmost care of the fire. 
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For Sunday Night Tea 


By PAppock TELFORD 


_ HAT shall we have for Sunday 

night tea,’’ is a question that 
rises to confront the housekeeper with 
weekly regularity and an insistence that 
will not until satisfactorily 
the 
Philippine questions can 


answered. consideration of 
Transvaal or 
until a more convenient 


so that of the Sunday 


be put aside 
Not 
night supper. 


season, 


In the household of moderate means, 
and its accompanying limited contingent 
of servants, the housewife is often left 
to the serving of this meal alone, so the 
main desideratum is the arrangement of 
a menu where most of the preparation 
can be attended to the day beforehand. 
With a little forethought everything 
can be made ready, save the one hot, 
substantial dish and the pot of fragrant 
Let the 
kitchen range fire go out, if you will, 


tea or velvety chocolate. 


—and its attendant goddess, buxom 
Bridget, Chloe, or Gretchen as well. 
With the chafing dish and hot water 
kettle, you can snap your fingers at fate 
itself, 

Let the supper be a ‘‘ movable feast,”’ 
a cozy, elastic, informal affair, coming 
before or after church as best suits the 
If friends 
They 
will enjoy the freedom and informality 
of it all,and call that man ‘‘ blessed 
above his fellows’’ for having such a 
home and such a wile. 


convenience of the family. 
drop in, so much the better. 


Although all recognize the force of 
that estimable tenet ‘‘ small cheer and 
great welcome make a merry feast,’’ the 
‘‘cheer’’ is full more acceptable if 
limited by a more capacious adjective 


to match the appetites which are pro- 


verbially large at this function. Yet 
this need not involve the sacrifice of 
much Sabbath time or strength. Let 


Saturday morning’s baking be done 
with a prophetic eye to the Sunday 
night supper; an extra loaf of that 
deliciously nutty-flavored whole-wheat 
bread, a plate of flaky tarts with spark- 
ling cranberry or currant jelly filling, a 
roll of jelly or loaf of angel cake, a pan 
of crispy ginger snaps or plump, brown 
crullers. 

Varying from week to week, juicy 
tongue or pinky ham can be boiled, 
beans can be baked, or veal or chicken 
made ready for a salad. Fruit jelly can 
be molded little by little as the house- 
keeper passes to and fro engaged in her 
other duties. If a rarebit is in order, 
the cheese can be grated or cut in tiny 
pieces ; if a salad, the mayonnaise can 
be made and put on the ice until needed. 
Saratoga chips can be crisped, eggs 
boiled ready for deviling or for wood- 
cock, and a mold of farina or blanc 
concocted and set away to 

Then Sunday, after dinner, 


mange 
harden. 
before the fire dies down in the range, 
a big plate of crispy toast may be 
evolved, the table made ready for tea. 
Then the housekeeper ‘‘free from 
care, from labor free,’’ can enjoy her 
Sabbath afternoon with a quiet con- 
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science, secure in the knowledge that 
her duty as ‘‘loaf giver,’’ formulated 
by Ruskin — ‘‘to see that everybody 
has something nice to eat’’ —is per- 
formed. 

In making out the Sunday night 
menu the following ‘* substantials,’’ to 
be evolved through the kindly ministra- 
tions of the chafing dish, may answer 
the query ‘‘ What shall we eat?’’ 
Scallop Saute 

Have the scallops well washed, drained, and 
dried. Season fine cracker crumbs with salt 
and pepper, dip the scallops in crumbs, then in 
beaten egg, and again in crumbs. Have the 


butter smoking hot in the dish, brown the 
scallops on both sides, and serve at once. 


Oysters and Sweetbreads 

Have the sweetbreads parboiled and blanched 
as soon as they come from the butcher’s and cut 
in pieces about the size of oysters. The oysters, 
too, can be parboiled in their own liquor until 
plumped but not crinkled. All being in readi- 
ness, a white sauceis made on the chafing dish, 
stirring together until melted and foamy, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour and 
adding slowly a pint of boiling milk, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and a quarter teaspoonful 
of pepper. Cook until smooth and velvety. 
Put into the sauce the oysters and sweetbreads, 
letting them simmer just long enough to ‘ ruf- 
fle’? the oysters. Then pour over slices of 
toast dipped fora moment in hot milk. One 
quart of oysters and three sweetbreads will 
serve nine people; the combination is delicious. 


Creamed Oysters 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a dish, 
add one-half pint of cream, a half teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of cayenne, and a bit of grated 
nutmeg. When it boils, sift in a tablespoonful 
of fine cracker crumbs, add twenty-five oysters, 
cook two or three minutes and serve on toast. 


Shad Roe 

Shad roe makes a donne bouchée to delight 
the heart of the veriest epicure. Have the roe 
previously boiled ten minutes in salted water 
andone tablespoonful vinegar. Then plunge in 
cold water to harden. Drain well, dip in 
beaten egg and cracker crumbs, and sauté in hot 
butter. Or put two tablespoonfuls of butter in 
a chafing dish, add a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, the yolks of two hard boiled eggs mashed 
fine, half a cup of grated bread crumbs, a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, paprika to taste, and the roe, pre- 
viously cooked as above. Stir constantly until 
all is well mixed, and serve hot from the dish. 
Saute Partridges 

Heat two tablespoonfuls of butter in the pan. 
When smoking lay in the breasts and cook five 
minutes. When brown, lay on fish platter, add 


four tablespoonfuls of claret, half a teaspoon- 
ful of kitchen bouquet, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a quarter-teaspoonful of caramel, to the 
butter, heat and pour around the breasts. 


Mock Venison 

The loin of mutton makes a good substitute 
for the saddle of venison. Browned first, then 
steamed, it corresponds to the ‘*soddening*’ 
which old hunters consider the best way of 
cooking venison. Trim the fat from four loin 
chops, sprinkle lightly with salt and pepper, 
and put in the chafing dish with a tablespoonful 
of butter already brown and smoking. When 
the chops are browned quickly on both sides, 
add one-quarter cup of port wine and one 
tablespoonful of currant jelly. Put on the 
cover of the dish and let it simmer from eight 
to ten minutes, or if very thin six minutes. If 
mutton is cooked beyond the pink stage it be- 
comes tough. A nice little sauce to serve with 
this is made by adding as much more wine and 
two tablespoonfuls of dried bread crumbs to the 
butter in the pan after the chops are taken out. 


Frogs’ Legs a la Poule 

Heat two tablespoonfuls of butter, add twelve 
legs, and toss until brown, add a half glass of 
sherry and cook three minutes. Make a white 
sauce of two tablespoonfuls each of flour and 
butter and a pint of warm milk. Add to it the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, salt and pepper to 
taste, a teaspoonful of lemon juice, and a table- 
spoonful of parsley. When cooked smooth, 
add the frogs’ legs and wine, cook two minutes, 
and serve. 
Fritadeela 

This is a sort of glorified hash, and is always 
appreciated. Heat two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and cook in it one tablespoonful onion cut fine. 
When it turns yellow — not brown —add one 
cup of fresh bread crumbs, one cup of cooked 
meat chopped fine, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
a saltspoonful of pepper, one-half saltspoonful 
of nutmeg, a half-cup weak stock or hot water, 
and one teaspoonful thin yellow rind of lemon. 
Simmer five minutes. Turn out the flame, add 
two well-beaten eggs and serve on toast or be- 
tween two square crackers. 


For Teas or Luncheons 
By ELLYE GLover 


OLLED bread and butter, an Eng- 
lish dish, is exceedingly good if 
cleverly made, and is much in favor 
with our neighbors over the water. To 
roll nicely the bread must be rather fresh, 
say baked one day for use the next. 
To cut well, the loaves must not be more 


than five and one-half inches in diameter. 
Cut the slices very thin ; butter before 
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slicing. Take off the crust, roll up 
very lightly, pressing just enough to 
have the folds adhere. If liked the 
bread can be spread with a fine paste of 
chicken, shrimp, or anchovy, or a rather 
dry paste made of mashed berries or 
peaches, making a fruit butter. 


Two New Year’s Dinners 
By CARRIE May ASHTON 


WO simple menus, for a New Year's 
dinner, are given for the benefit of 
young housekeepers and others who 
desire a plain and inexpensive repast. 
MENU NO. I 


Tomato soup with croutons 
Roast goose with onion dressing 
Sweet and mashed potatoes 
Escalloped cabbage 
Grape jelly 
Cucumber pickles 
Nut salad. Butter wafers 
Steamed pudding 
Fruit. Nuts. Coffee 


Tomato Soup 

Stew one quart of canned tomatoes with one 
pint of chicken or beef stock, one small onion, 
and two bay leaves, for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes; then run through a fine sieve to remove all 
seeds. Return to the saucepan, which has been 
washed in the mean time, and let it come toa 
boil, then add one large tablespoonful of butter 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed smooth, 
and stir thoroughly. Add, just before serving. 
one teaspoonful of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of soda, and enough salt and pepper to season 
well. Serve in cups with croutons. 


Roast Goose 

In selecting a goose, choose a young one with 
clean, white skin, and yellow fat. After wash- 
ing it thoroughly with clean water, rinse the 
inside well with soda water, which removes the 
oily flavor, wipe dry inside and out, and rub the 
inside with salt. Be careful to cut off the neck, 
leaving the skin long enough to turn over. 
Wind the legs with strips of white cotton cloth 
to prevent their burning or drying. These strips 
should be removed in time to brown well after 
the body of the fowl is baked. Bake in a drip- 
ping pan in a brisk oven from two to two and a 
half hours. Two cups of boiling water anda 
spoonful of salt should be poured in the drip- 
ping pan ten minutes after the fowl is put in, 
and it should be basted frequently. 


Dressing 


Dip slices of stale bread into a dish of cold 
water until soft enough to crumble easily, add 


two onions, which have been parboiled and 
chopped fine, a dust of pepper, one-half cup of 
melted butter, and enough salt and powdered 
sage to season well. Do not fill the fowl too 
full; sew up the opening with white thread. 


Escalloped Cabbage 

Fill a buttered baking dish with alternate lay- 
ers of finely cut, crisp cabbage and cream dress- 
ing, having the latter on top, well covered with 
fine dried bread crumbs. Bake in a moderate 
oven about half an hour. 


Cream Dressing for the Same 
Two heaping tablespoonfuls of flour and four 
tablespoonfuls of butter mbbed smooth. Pour 
it into a hot spider or stewpan, and when hot, 
add very slowly a quart of rich milk, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one teaspoonful of pepper. 
Stir constantly until it thickens and is smooth. 
Cool before mixing with cabbage. 
Nut Salad 
Use equal quantities of crisp celery cut in inch 
pieces, and either blanched almonds or English 
walnuts. Serve on lettuce leaves with a large 
spoonful of the following 
Dressing 
Yolks of two eggs beaten very light, then add 
one-half teaspoonful each of mustard and salt, 
and beat again. Add slowly. continuing to 
beat, four tablespoonfuls of melted butter, and 
six tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Cook in a double 
kettle until it thickens and is creamy. Before 
using, and when perfectly cold, add one cup of 
whipped cream. 
Steamed Pudding 
One pint of bread crumbs, one cup of boiling 
water poured over them, and beaten well, one 
cup of molasses, three tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one cup of raisins, one egg, one cup of 
flour, one teaspoonful of soda, one-half tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon and ginger. Steam 
two hours, and serve with 
Boiled Pudding Sauce 
One-half cup each of butter and sugar, one 
large tablespoonful of flour, one-half cup of 
fruit juice (cherry, plum, black raspberry, and 
grape are best), one pint boiling water. Boil 
until it thickens. 
MENU NO. 2 
Cream of chicken soup 
Fish turbot 
Potato fluff 
Canned corn 
Celery 
Pickled peppers 
Spiced gooseberries 
Chicken salad 
Wafers 
Tapioca cream 
Cake. Coffee 


Cream of Chicken Soup 
One quart of chicken broth, and two heaping 
Let it cook slowly on 


tablespoonfuls of rice. 
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the back of the stove for half an hour. Rub 
smooth three tablespoonfuls of flour, and one 
of butter, and stir into the soup, being careful 
to stir constantly so that it will not become 
lumpy; add one pint of new milk which has 
been scalded, and season to taste with salt. 
Serve in cups. 
Fish Turbot 

Steam five pounds of white fish; remove all 
bones and pick fine. Fill a baking dish with 
alternate layers of fish and the following dress- 
ing, with dressing on top covered over with 
cracker crumbs and bits of butter. Bake one- 
half hour. 


Dressing 

One quart of milk, eight tablespoonfuls of 
flour wet with cold milk, one-fourth pound of 
butter, yolks of two eggs beaten light; season 
with salt and pepper. Let the milk come toa 
boil, add the flour, wet with cold milk, and the 
butter. Cook until thick as custard, then add 
the eggs, salt, and pepper. 
Potato Fluff 

Boil until tender a dozen medium-sized pota- 
toes. When done, remove the skins, and rub 
through a colander; add two gills of hot milk 
or cream, and two teaspoonfuls of salt. Beat 
until soft, and then stir in carefully the well- 
beaten whites of three eggs. Heap in a baking 
dish, and bake in the oven. Serve at once. 


Chicken Salad 

Add equal parts of finely ¢ut celery and 
chicken, with a number of blanched almonds, 
and serve on lettuce leaves, with the following 


Salad Dressing 

Yolks of three eggs beaten light, one tea 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of mustard, 
one-half saltspoonful of white pepper. Beat all 
together, and add, slowly, a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, which has been melted, and one- 
third cup of vinegar. Boil until like custard, 
then add the well-beaten whites of three eggs. 
Before serving, and when cool, add one cup of 
whipped cream. 
Tapioca Cream 

Seak over night six tablespoonfuls of pear! 
tapioca, and in the morning stir into one quart 
of boiling milk; boil until clear (about an hour), 
then add the yolks of four eggs, and one-half 
cup of sugar, and boil ten minutes longer 
When cool, flavor with one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and pour into a glass dish. Before 
serving, beat the whites of eggs, and add one- 
half pint of cream, which has been previously 
whipped, and two tablespoonfuls of fine sugar. 
Pour over the top. 


If flowers are not to be had, use a 
pretty fern or a blossoming plant as a 
centerpiece. Bright berries and other 
decorations, left over from Christmas, 
can be utilized equally well for New 
Year's. 


A Half Dozen Fine Sauces 
By Martua B. Tausic 


HE difference between good and bad 
cookery can hardly be more strik- 
ingly shown than in the preparation and 
serving of sauces. The perfect sauce 
indicates the practiced hand, so its 
making should be carefully studied by 
the housewife, and then the sweeping 
assertion frequently made by foreigners, 
that we have ‘‘ but one sauce for all oc- 
casions,’’ will no more cast a reflection 
upon American cookery. 

The sauce — which should be smooth 
as velvet and seasoned exactly right — 
is served in a sauce boat, and this may 
be passed to each guest, or a portion 
poured over the meat or vegetables as 
the plates are sent to those at table. 


Russian Sauce (Piquante) 

Four tablespoonfuls grated horse-radish, one 
spoonful weak mustard, half a spoonful of 
sugar, a little salt, and four grains of cayenne. 
Mix thoroughly with two spoonfuls of good 
vinegar. Serve with cold meat. 


Mayonnaise Sauce 

One even teaspoonful of fresh ground mustard, 
one of salt, and one and a half of vinegar. Put 
into atwo-quart bowl, as it requires brisk beat 
ing to mix well. Add the yolk of a raw egg, 
and then pour in very gradually half a pint of 
pure olive oil, beating the mixture vigorously 
until it is the consistency of thick batter. 
Covered closely this sauce will keep a week or 
more in acold place. Itis especially tine served 
with cold turkey or chicken. Pure melted but- 
ter may be substituted for the olive oil, though 
the latter makes the more delicious sauce. 


Green Mint Sauce 

The mint should be fresh and young. Strip 
the leaves from the stems, wash well and chop 
very fine. ‘To three heaping tablespoonfuls of 
the chopped mint add two of powdered sugar. 
Mix in the sauce boat, and add gradually six 
tablespoonfuls of good vinegar. While mint is 
the sauce par excellence for lamb and mutton, 
it is occasionally used for other meats when the 
latter are served cold. 


Plain White Sauce |Drawn Butter) 

Set over a moderate fire a half pint of milk 
in a perfectly clean stewpan, put into a pint 
bowl a heaping tablespoonful of flour, a half 
teaspoonful of salt, and a quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter. After working these well to- 
gether pour into the mixture a half pint of 
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boiling water, stirring all the time. When it is 
quite smooth stir it into the boiling milk and let 
it simmer for a few minutes. 


White Sauce 

One tablespoonful butter in a stewpan, stir 
until it bubbles but don’t allow it to become 
brown, then add gradually a tablespoonful of 
flour and when well mixed pour slowly a half 
pint of milk into the pan. Let it just come to 
a good boil, then remove at once from the fire 
and serve very hot. 

While the second is by far the less trouble to 
prepare, the first recipe for white sauce is more 
generally satisfactory, and, as it forms the basis 
of several other sauces, the little extra trouble 
should not be considered. With the addition 
of a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one of 
lemon juice, and a dash of cayenne a most ex- 
cellent sauce for boiled fish is evolved. Chop 
fine the whites and yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, 
stir lightly into a pint of the white sauce, salt 
and pepper to taste, and it becomes egg sauce, 
so much used for cauliflower and other vege- 
tables. 


Lobster Sauce 

Add to the white sauce a half cup of lobster 
cut into small dice, a blade of mace, a very lit- 
tle cayenne, and a spoonful of lemon juice. 
For baked bluefish this sauce is unexcelled. 


Celery Sauce 

Mix two tablespoonfuls of flour with half a 
cup of butter, and stir the same into a pint 
of boiling milk. Chop very fine three heads of 
celery, boil for a few minutes in water, which 
strain off, then put the celery into the sauce 
and keep stirring over the fire for five minutes. 
Season to taste, with salt, white pepper, and a 
bit of mace. Serve with boiled fowl or tur- 
key. 
Neapolitan Sauce 

Put three tablespoonfuls of butter into a sauce- 
pan ; when melted add one small onion, finely 
chopped, and cook until the onion begins to 
brown. Then stir in one tablespoonful of 
flour, one bay leaf, one sprig of celery, two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and salt and pepper 
totaste. When well mixed add one pint of beef 
or veal stock and simmer twenty minutes. 
Strain and skim off all fat, then add a half 
tumblerful of good, tart currant jelly, and stir 
over the fire until it is melted. Serve with 
game ; specially fine with venison. 


Meat Pies 


By A. R. ANNABLE 


Mutton Pie 

Take cold roast mutton, cut in nice slices; lay 
them inapiedish ; season with pepper and salt; 
add the cold gravy, and a spoonful of currant 
Add a little water, a piece of butter, 
Bake 


jelly. 
dredge with flour, and cover with paste. 
forty minutes. 


Chicken Pie 

Clean, disjoint, and parboil the chickens, and 
remove the largest bones. Thicken the liquor, 
and season with salt and pepper. Line a broad, 
shallow, earthen dish with rich paste, putting on 
athick rim. Wet the rim, and fill the dish with 
pieces of chicken, placing them so that light and 
dark pieces will be well mixed, and bones all 
point toward the center. Invert a small cup in 
the center, cover with liquor. Add the upper 
crust, cuttingit with gashes to let out the steam, 
press the edges close to the rim. Bake one 
hour in a slow oven. Serve with part of the 
liquor, which has been reserved 


Bird Pie 

Clean and parboil the birds; if large, cut in 
halves. Season the liquor, and thicken with 
flour wet in cold water. Arrange the birds 
around the edge of a deep, round dish, with 
breasts up and legs toward the center. Cover 
with the liquor, and dot each bird with butter. 
Lay a narrow strip of paste around the edge of 
the dish; wet this, and cover with crust rolled a 
little larger than the dish, pinching it down to 
the narrow strip of paste. Cut a gash in the 
center of the crust, and let the extra fullness 
come down around each bird to oxtline it, so it 
may be served nicely. Bake until the crust is a 
rich brown. 


Beefsteak Pie 

Take a nice piece of beef rump or sirloin, cut 
in small slices; slice also a little raw ham; put 
both in a frying pan, with some butter and a 
little chopped onion. Let them simmer together 
a short time in the oven; add a little flour, and 
enough stock to make sauce, salt, pepper, 
chopped parsley, and a little Worcestershire 
sauce as seasoning; add a few sliced potatoes, 
and cook together twenty minutes Put this in 
a pie dish, with two hard-boiled eggs sliced on 
top. Cover with thick paste. Bake twenty 
minutes in a brisk oven. 


Chicken Pot-pie 

Two chickens jointed and boiled in two quarts 
of water; season and add a few slices of salt 
pork. When tender, add crust made of one 
quart of flour, four even teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, andalittle salt Stir into a batter with 
cold water, drop into kettle while boiling, cover, 
cook twenty-five minutes. 


Honey Recipes 


Honey Lemonade 

Make the lemonade in the usual way, but 
sweeten it with honey instead of sugar. It isa 
pleasant beverage and hasa stimulating effect. 


Honey Salve 

Take equal parts of honey and flour, adda 
very little water and mix thoroughly together. 
Do not make it too thin. This is an excellent 
dressing for sores and boils. 
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An Easy Conundrum 
By HELEN Lovejoy MCCARTHY 


Papa calls me his little man; 
Mamma, her precious pearl; 
What do you think I really am, 

A boy, or just a girl ? 


The Winter Birds 
By Harrier L. GRoveE 
— all the little people watching the 
winter birds? You saw in the 
fall the summer birds leave us. In 
western New York during the last days 
of August, kingbirds were gathering in 
flocks of hundreds, ready to travel 
southward. And in Ohio, September 
found the bobolinks and red-winged 
blackbirds going. They rested to feed 
and roost, and every night saw twitter- 
ing crowds of them in the trees. The 


October sky was full of blackbirds, 
which sometimes go early, sometimes 
late, as the season may be.  Killdeer 
and meadow larks were almost the last 
to leave central Ohio, and as late as the 
sixth of November I| saw a flock of blue- 
birds. If I had not had the field glass 
] would not have been sure, but under 
the glass their red-washed breasts and 
bright blue backs and wings showed 
plainly. What dear little love-birds 
they are! But now they are all gone, 
and we may ask ourselves how many 
birds are with us all through the year. 
The downy woodpecker has been 
thumping away on the trees. Over by 
the ‘‘college barn’’ I heard a great 
‘*rat-tat-tat,’’ and, looking up, saw a 
flicker tapping upon the roof. I won- 
der what he found there. Don't you 
suppose there was a bit of decayed 
wood, with a nice grub or something 
of the sort, which he considers a dainty ? 
A nuthatch has been visiting us occa- 
sionally,— so pretty with his white 
breast, slate-blue and white markings, 
and the reddish dashes on his sides. 
Do you know the tufted titmouse? He 
has a bright eye, a crested head, and 
somber grayish coat. He sings ‘‘ dee- 


ver, deever,’’ or calls, ‘‘ see, see, see, 
da-a, da-a, da-a.’" The redbird has 
many songs which you can catch and 
imitate if you listen. If you hear a 
** chit, chit, chit,’’ a little louder than 
the usual birdcall, you may be pretty 
sure that a ‘‘ cardinal,’’ as he is called, 
is somewhere near you. His clearest 
and brightest song is not reserved for 
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summer days, but rings just as loud 
when the ground is white with snow. 
Noisiest and gayest of all the winter 
birds, is bold Sir Bluejay. | believe 
that the little birds are afraid of him ; 
and I know at least one bird that the 
bluejay fears, the owl, who sometimes 
carries him off. 

Sometime, with the English spar- 
rows, you may see a little junco or 
You 


the sparrows by his white breast, al- 


snowbird. will know him from 
though at the first hasty glance you 
might not notice anything buta ** flock 
of sparrows,”’ for his back is dark. 
Some of you have the chickadee and 


other birds which we Ohio people do | 


not know. If visit the South, 


watch for the birds who have left colder 


you 


climes. See how ‘‘ Robert of Lincoln’”’ 
looks as Mr. Ricebird. 


many birds each will have counted by 


I wonder how 


spring, and on what day your first robin 
will greet you with his cheery song. 


The Golden Plover 

By Ruri 
HIS beautiful 
from the yellow dots on its back. 


RAYMOND 


bird takes its name 
The plovers appear carly in spring, 
going north to the Arctic shore late in 
May and returning to the States in 
August and September. Being of social 
habits they move in flocks from one 
feeding ground to another. — Their shrill 
note, Whit! Wheet, wheet, whit! re- 
peated at regular intervals, sounds far 
over the western prairies, where they 
are very much at home amid the broad 
grain fields, which no doubt they con- 
sider were planted for their especial 
needs, but where they are eagerly 
sought by the sportsmen, who dearly 
love to bag the golden plovers, consid- 
ering them the nicest of game birds. 


Just For a Smile 


ONLY A BABY 


Something to live for came to the place, 
Something to die for, maybe; 

Something to give even sorrow a grace — 
And yet it was only a baby! 


Cooing and laughter and gurgles and cries, 
Dimples for tenderest kisses; 

Vhaos of hopes and of raptures and sighs, 
Chaos of fears and of blisses. 


Last year, like all years, the rose and the thorn; 
This year a wilderness, maybe; 

But heaven stooped under the roof on the fhorn 
That it brought there only a baby. 


—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Robbie had longed long and earnestly for 
a baby brother and a pair of white rabbits. 
The answer to both wishes came on the same 
morning, but it was not quite satisfactory, for 
there were two baby brothers and only one 
Robbie was greatly disgusted at the 

The next day his father found the 
following notice tacked to the gate post: ‘* For 
sail.— One nice fat baby or i will swap him for 
a white Rab-Bet.”’ 


rabbit. 
mistake. 


Little Edith had the habit of eating out the 
soft part of her bread and tucking the crust 
under the edge of her plate. 
ing Edith was detected in this, and her mother 
said; ‘* Edith, how often have I told you about 
leaving your crusts? 
will be glad to get them. 
replied Edith promptly; ‘‘ that’s what I’m savin’ 


” 


The other even- 


There may be a day you 


” 


Yes, mamma,”’ 
*em for. 


‘*Oh, my dear daughter! "’ (to a little girl of 
six,) ‘*you should not be frightened and run 
Don’t you know you are a 
Christian Scientist ? ‘* But, mamma ”’ (ex- 
citecly), ‘‘ the billy goat doesn’t know it.” 


from the goat. 


Little James had been imparting to the min- 
ister the important and cheerful information that 
his father had got a new set of false teeth. 
‘* Indeed, James! ”’ replied the minister, in- 
dulgently. ‘‘And what will he do with the old 
set? ’’ ‘*Oh, I suppose,”’ replied little James, 
with a look of resignation on his face, ‘‘ they'll 
cut ’em down and make me wear ‘em.”’ 
day Evening Post. 


— Satur- 
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These Never Die 


The pure, the bright, the beautiful, 
That stirred our hearts in youth, 

The impulses to wordless prayer, 
The dreams of love and truth ; 

The longings after something lost, 
The spirit’s yearning cry, 

The strivings after better hopes — 
These things can never die. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need, 

A kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
That proves a friend indeed ; 

The plea for mercy softly breathed, 
When justice threatens nigh, 

The sorrow of~a contrite heart — 
These things shall never die. 


The memory of a clasping hand, 
The pressure of a kiss, 
And all the trifles, sweet and frail, 
That make up love's first bliss , 
If with a firm unchanging faith, 
And holy trust and high, 
Those hands have clasped, those lips have 
met — 
These things shall never die. 


The cruel and the bitter word, 
That wounded as it fell 
The chilling want of sympathy 
We feel, but never tell ; 
The hard repulse that chills the heart, 
Whose hopes were bounding high, 
In an unfading record kept — 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do 
Lose not a chance to waken love — 
Be firm and just and true. 
So shall a light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 
And angel voices say to thee — 
These things shall never die. 
Charles Dickens 


Nothing can be more ap- 
A Worthy 
Resolution 


propriate in the way of New 
Year resolutions than a de- 
termination to cultivate sweetness and 
gentleness of disposition. The Church- 
man, in touching upon this subject, very 
justly says : — 

So great is the influence of a sweet- 
minded woman on those around her 
that it is almost boundless. It is to her 
that friends come in seasons of sorrow 
and sickness for help and comfort ; one 
soothing touch of her kindly hand works 
wonders in the feverish child ; a few 
words let fall from her lips in the ear of 
a sorrow-stricken sister do much to raise 
the load of grief that is bowing its 
victim down to the dust in anguish. 
The husband comes home worn out 
with the pressure of business and feel- 
ing irritable with the world in general, 
but when he enters the cozy sitting room, 
and sees the blaze of fire and meets his 
wife’s smiling face, he succumbs in a 
moment to the soothing influences 
which act as the balm of Gilead to his 
wounded spirits that are wearied with 
the stern realities of life. The rough 
schoolboy flies into a rage from the 
taunts of his companions, to find solace 
in his mother’s smile ; the little one, 
full of grief with its large trouble, finds 
a haven of rest on its mother’s breast ; 
and so one might go on with instance 
after instance of the influence that a 
sweet-minded woman has in the social 
life with which she is connected. 
Beauty is an insignificant power when 


compared with hers. 
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Yes, wanted, a girl!—a 
daughter, in thousands of 
homes, bright, smiling, 
helpful, always ready to hold the baby, 
set the table, or sweep the floor, and to 
do these things so happily, and cheer- 
fully, and well, that the baby will crow, 
the table will look like a well-balanced 
picture, and careful, critical grand- 
mother will find no dust under the 
chairs or in the corners of the room. 
Wanted ! a loving daughter, the touch 
of whose caressing fingers brings a 
happy light to the weary eyes of father 
and mother, the sound of whose cheery 
voice and mellow laughter is a joy to 
the whole household. Where is there 
a home in which such a daughter is not 
wanted ? 
girl? 


Wanted- 
a Girl 


Does anyone know such a 
There is a situation open for her. 
She is advertised for, sought for; she 
can have any place she wants; the 
world is hers,— but why are there not 
more applicants ? — Ah, she is already 
occupied ; she has a home which can- 
not give her up; she is enshrined in 
the hearts of father and mother ; her 
brothers have bound her about with the 
cords of love, and will not let her go. 

Those are sorrowing homes where 
she is not ; for they have a lack which 
is hard to fill. Blessed be the daughter 
of the household. God comfort the 
home that has her not.— )outh’s Jn- 
structor. 


Among peculiar marriage 
cat customs, mention may be 

made of one prevailing in 
Lithuania, a province of Russia, where 
the ears of the bride are boxed by her 
mother as a preliminary to the cere- 
mony. The custom may seem rather 
brutal to an American, but it is really 
done with the best of motives, and the 


most tender-hearted mother in Lithu- 


ania will insist on fulfilling her part be- 
fore the couple are married. The rea- 
son for it is simply this: If the young 
woman, after some years of wedded life, 
finds that she has made an unhappy 
choice of a husband, she can sue fora 
divorce, on the ground that she was 
forced into the marriage, and the fact 
that her mother boxed her ear, just be- 
fore the ceremony was performed, can 
be brought forward as positive proof 
that she was an unwilling bride. 


Speaking of marriage, it is 
an interesting fact that wed- 
ding rings have been worn 

It is known they were used 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans ; 
but their use was then at the ceremony 
of betrothal, and not of marriage. Pope 
Nicholas, writing of the ninth century, 
says that the’Christians first presented 
the woman with espousal gifts, includ- 
ing a ring, which was placed on_ her 
finger ; the dowry was then agreed on, 


Wedding 
Rings 


in all ages. 


and afterwards came the nuptial service. 
These rings of the Romans were made 
of various metals, as iron, brass, cop- 
per, and gold ; and while betrothal and 
marriage were distinct the rings were 
ornamented ; but when formal betrothal 
became obsolete the marriage ring took 
a plain shape, as at present. 


From the humblest of God’s 
servants we may learn lessons 
which will make our lives better, nobler, 
stronger. About us all the time are the 
lessons God would have us learn as he 
unfolds them to us in the lives of others, 
and he is a very dull student, indeed, 
who cannot get from every life which 


Life’s 
Lesson 


touches his some truth which will fit 


into the character which he is building. 


— Prof. O. L. Palmer. 
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The Beacon Prize Medals 
Tue Beacon Prize MEDALS, and Other Stories. By 

Albert Bigelow Paine, author of “The Hollow Tree,” 

etc. With illustrations by George E. Wright and 

Louise Heustis. Cloth, 12mo, 325 pages. New York : 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 

The author here gives, and the pub- 
lishers attractively present, a series of 
short stories of everyday heroes and 
heroines ; boys and girls in home and 
school. They are not called heroes by 
their families or friends, but very often 
the courage and self-denial needed in 
some trial of everyday life is of as high 
order as that of a hero in the front of 
battle. Young people will feel that in 
Mr. Paine they have a friend who, by 
means of these stories, sets forth their 
trials and victories with sympathy and 
understanding. 


Lippincott’s Select Novels 

Tue Man anv His Kincpom. By E. Phillips Oppen- 

heim, author of ‘‘ The Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” etc. 

No. 222. Paper, 325 pages; so cents. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This is a story of life and love ina 
‘* South American republic,’’ told in an 
interesting and unconventional manner, 
developing a plot peculiarly original 
and presenting a wholly unexpected 
denouement. 


True Stories of Heroic Lives 
True Stories or Heroic Lives. By various authors. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 320 pages; $1. New York 

and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

This is a collection of thirty-nine true 
stories of courage and devotion, gath- 
ered from all quarters of the world, and 
told for the most part by personal 
acquaintances of the heroes or eye- 
witnesses of the deeds of valor. Most 
of the stories relate to people of our own 
day, and include notalone military and 


naval heroes, but as well explorers, mis- 
sionaries, reformers, and statesmen. 
The telling is generally concise and im- 
pressive —just the kind to win wide- 
spread and enduring popularity. 


The Book of Knight and Barbara 
Tue Book oF KniGut AND BarpBara. Being a Series 
of Stories Told to Children, by David Starr Jordan. 
Corrected and illustrated by the children. Cloth, 12mo, 
265 pages; $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The distinguished author, president 
of Leland Stanford, Junior, University, 
has given in this book a work of fasci- 
nating fancy, grotesque humor, and 
dainty conceits for the entertainment of 
children. The numerous ‘‘stories’’ 
comprised in the book were originally 
told by him to his two children, for 
whom the volume is named, with other 
children ; but the quaint narratives 
proved so popular that they have been 
given this permanent form ; and, illus- 
trated in curious manner by the chil- 
dren, they will be found diverting and 
instructive to adults interested in the 
entertainment of the little ones, as well 
as to the children themselves. 


The Atonement 
Tue At-Ont-Ment Between Gop AND MAN. By Rev. 
Charles T. Russell. Millennial Dawn series, Vol. V. 
Cloth, 16mo, 498 pages, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. Al- 
legheny, Pa.: Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society. 
This book is very appropriately called 
‘*a helping hand for Bible students.’’ It 
carefully studies the scriptures them- 
selves in the light of thoughtful research 
rather than of a blind following of ac- 
cepted traditions or a spirit of destruc- 
tive iconoclasm. The result is a book 


helpful, inspiring, which must show to 
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many a thoughtful mind new beauties 

in the sacred volume, while presenting 

the great principle of the Atonement 

in a consistent and scriptural phase. 
The Story of the Living Machine 

Tue Story or THE Livinc Macuine. By H. W. Conn, 

Professor of Biology in Wesleyan University. With 

fifty illustrations. Cloth, 16mo, 188 pages; 40 cents 

New York: I). Appleton & Co. 

The author presents in this little vol- 
ume ‘‘a review of the conclusions of 
modern biology in regard to the mech- 
anism which controls the phenomena 
of living activity,’ and does so in a 
most interesting and instructive manner. 
Starting with life at its lowest point, he 
describes with exceptional clearness, in 
non-technical language, the various de- 
velopments of animate existence, as well 
as the unconfirmed scientific theories 
still in process of demonstration. 


Dorothy and Her Friends 
Dorotuy AND Her Frienps. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 16mo, 351 pages: $1.25. Boston 

and New York: Houghton, Mifflm & Co. 

When this author writes a book for 
her little friends, it is certain to be good 
and entertaining. Her style is admira- 
ble. Without resort to extravagances 
or absurdities, she awakens at once an 
intense interest in her characters, who 
seem to live and speak and act, so 
realistically are they presented. Dor- 
othy is a wide-awake little girl, who, 
with her friends, young and_ older, 
passes through a variety of interesting 
experiences in the country and at the 
seashore. 

Stars of the Opera 
STARS OF THE OrEeRA. By Mabel Wagnalls, author of 

“Miserere.”’ Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, 

deckle edges, 368 pages; $1.50. New York and Lon- 

don: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

The author, herself a talented mu- 
sician, dedicates this attractive book 
‘to those who love music but have no 
opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with grand opera.’’ Thus she appeals 


to a multitude, and that every such 
reader will welcome the book is a 
safe assumption. In her descriptive 
sketches, she explains the plots, and 
interprets, in a most charming manner, 
the music of the operas, ‘* Semiramide,”’ 
‘*Faust,’’ Werther,’’ ‘‘ Carmen,”’ 
Lohengrin,”’ ‘‘ Aida,’’ ‘‘ The Hugue- 
nots,’ ‘*The Flying Dutchman,”’ 
‘*Hamlet,’’ Lakmé,’’ ‘‘ Pagliacci,’’ 
and ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice.’’ The 
leading opera prima donnas, Marcella 
Sembrich, Emma Eames, Emma Calvé, 
Lillian Nordica, Lilli Lehman, and 
Nellie Melba, are introduced to the 
readers by a series of graphic personal 
conversations. These great singers tell 
the stories of their early studies and 
difficulties, their first successes, and 
their methods of work, together with 
many interesting incidents in their 


careers, 


Catering for Two 
CATERING FoR Two. Comfort and Economy for Small 

Households. By Alice L. James. Cloth, 16mo, 

stained top, deckle edge, 292 pages; $1.25. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This book is intended to overcome 
the difficulty of reducing the formulz of 
the average cook book to meet the 
needs of families of two or three. <A 
great number of very definite recipes are 
given, and it is only necessary to in- 
crease the quantities designated in order 
to meet the requirements of the family 
of average or even of large numbers. 


The Boys of Scrooby 
Tue Boys or Scroosy. By Ruth Hall, author of “ In 
the Brave Days of Old.” Cloth, 12mo, 315 pages; 
$1.50. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. 

The author of this pleasing book of 
adventure, in the early days of the 
American colonies, isa devoted student 
of that portion of our history, and in 
the present volume, following the for- 


tunes of three brothers who become 
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separated, gives faithful pictures of life 
in Virginia, New York, and Plymouth. 
Historically true in its leading facts, it 
will interest the young to learn more of 
that period in the world’s history. 


Henry in the War 
Henry IN THE War; or, THE Mopet VoLuNTEER 

Companion to “ Donald’s School Days.”” By General 

O. O. Howard, U. S. A. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 

Cloth, 16mo, 252 pages; $1.25. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 

This is a story of the War of the 
Rebellion, in which the distinguished 
author rendered such valuable service, 
and anything from his pen in relation to 
that great crisis in American history 
must possess the merit of accuracy and 
the truth of history. ‘‘ Henry in the 
War ”’ is no exception, and will be read 
with much interest, even though the 
author's literary style has not the swing 
and dash of which the youthful reader 
is fond. 


The Stockham Brochures 
PARENTHOOD. Foop oF THE ORtENT. Hinpt Weppinc 
Betts. Each, folding paper covers, 32 pages: 25 
cents. Chicago: Alice B. Stockham & Co 
Each in its sphere, these are interest- 
ing booklets from the facile pen of Dr. 
Alice B. Stockham, most widely known 
by her larger work, ** Tokology.”’ 


For Love's Sweet Sake 
For Love’s Sweet Sake. Selected Poems of Love in 

All Moods. Edited by G. Hembert Westley. Tlus 

trated. Cloth, gilt top, 186 pages: Soston : 

Lee & Shepard. 

The poems chosen by the compiler 
for his dainty volume are presented in 
four divisions, respectively — entitled 
Love's Morning,’’ ‘* Love’s Noon- 
tide,’ Love’s and 
‘Love's Night.’’ The contents are 
fitly chosen for each section, and suit 
themselves to all moods of love and 
friendship. The book is a gem of the 
printers’ and binders’ art, with its rich 
cover, fine paper, excellent full-page 
illustrations, and profusion of decora- 
tive designs. 


The House with Sixty Closets 
Tue House with Sixty Ciosets. A Christmas Story 
for Young Folks and Old Clnildren. By Frank Samuel 
Child, author of “ An Old New England Town,” etc 
With illustrations by J. Randolph Brown. Cloth, 
12mo, 216 pages: $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
It will occur to the casual reader that 
this book has a somewhat singular title ; 
but in reality the title is the least re- 
markable thing about it. The occur- 
vences which are supposed ( ?) to have 
taken place in the house on the night 
before Christmas, involving the minis- 
ter’s family of fourteen children, are 
almost surprising in their unlikeness to 
anything ever before narrated. Of 
course, such aseries of wonderful events 
will fascinate the reader, if voung, and 
agreeably divert the ** old children.’ 


The Political Economy of Natural Law 
THe Powuticat Economy or Law By 

Henry Wood, author of ** Victor Serenus,” ete. Cloth, 

12mM0, 305 pages, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard 

The author states the general purpose 
of this volume to be ** the outlining of a 
political economy which is natural and 
practical, rather than artificial and theo- 
retical.”’ The different factors of so- 
ciety, he well says, need to be drawn 
together, and not rent more widely 
apart. Could the teachings of this little 
volume be wisely followed, such would 
certainly be the result. It is candid 
and sound; worthy of the widest 
perusal and study. 


Under Western Skies 
Unpek WesTerN Skies. By Frank Careton Teck. Paper, 
socents. New Whatcom, Washington Blade Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Forty pieces of verse, mostly brief, 
quite attractively presented. 


Appletons’ Home Reading Books. 
AnouT THE Weatuer. By Mark W. Harrington. Cloth, 
16mo, 246 pages; so cents. IHlustrated. New York 
Appleton & Co. 
The several volumes of this series are 
attractively gotten up, filled with prac- 
tical matter presented in the best man- 


ner, and furnished at such a price that 
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every home may have a full supply. 
The present volume deals with every- 
thing relating to weather conditions 
and phenomena 


the air, clouds, rain, 
snow, hail, and cyclones being a few of 
the many subjects considered ; while 
there are chapters on such everywhere- 
practical matters as remedies for weather 
injuries. Many interesting experiments 
are also described. 


Tue Story oF THE FisHEs. By James Newton Baskett, 
M.A., author of “‘The Story of the Birds,” etc. 
Cloth, 16mo, 219 pages; 65 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Baskett writes charmingly, and 
his work is made doubly attractive by 
the 117 illustrations sprinkled through 
the book. ‘‘ The Story ’’ takes up sys- 
tematically pretty much everything con- 
nected with the form, habits, life, and 
characteristics of fishes, and presents a 
world of information, pleasingly given, 
in a manner equally fitted to attract 
children or adults. Treating a subject 
which is in general so imperfectly un- 
derstood, this book should meet a dou- 
ble welcome. 


Harotp’s Quests. By John W. Troeger, A.M., B.S. 
Nature Study Readers —III. Cloth, 16mo, 202 pages. 
socents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This excellent little book might prop- 
erly be called a general primer of natu- 
ral science, so many matters does it 
An- 
imal and vegetable life, soil, air, light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, and sound, 


touch in an interesting manner. 


are a few of the topics, each presented 
in a way to appeal to the clever youth- 
ful reader, and helpfully illustrated. 


Tue Insect Wortp. A Reading Book of Entomology. 
Compiled and edited by Clarence Moores Weed, D.Sc., 
author of ‘‘ Life Histories of American Insects,” etc. 
Cloth, 16mo, 210 pages; 60 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

This volume is designed for the older 
rather than the very young people, and 
will be found helpful in or out of school. 


All manner of insects are discussed, the 


habits of the harmful and annoying 
being given, as well as those of the use- 
ful and Silkworms and 
mosquitoes, cut worms and honey bees, 
ants and dragon flies, have impartial 
treatment, most of the species men- 


ornamental. 


tioned being presented in illustration as 
well as by letter-press description. 


Told Under the Cherry Trees 
Toip Unper THE Cuerry Trees. A Book for the Young. 
By Grace Le Baron, author of *‘ Little Miss Faith,” 
etc. Illustrated by Amy Brooks. 
pages; $1. Boston: 


Cloth, 12mo, 235 
Lee & Shepard. 

This story is of a charming rural vil- 
lage, which takes its name from the 
numerous cherry orchards by which it 
is surrounded, and gets its news from 
bulletins tacked upon the venerable 
pump on the little common. There is 
a youthful hero, and a heroine of sim- 
ilar age, and the story is told in the 
author's best style. Needless to say, 
the hero proves such in fact, and even- 
tually replaces the old pump with some- 
thing magnificent in the eves of the 
villagers. 


Bruno 


Bruno. By Pyrd Spilman Dewey. Decorated Cloth, 16 
mo, 116 pages; 75 cents. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The charming story of a pet dog is 
simply and naturally told by a writer 
who has keen sympathy with animal 
life. The book is one which every 
lover of animal pets will read with deep 
attention; while children, especially, 
will learn from it valuable lessons re- 
garding the devotion of our quadruped 
friends. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library 
A VoyaGe at Anchor. By W. Clark Russell, author of 

“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. No. 274; 344 

pages. 

Into a story of a two-months’ vaca- 
tion passed in an old hulk off the Kent- 
ish coast, Mr. Russell contrives to em- 
body a very exciting amount of adven- 
ture, all told in his inimitable way. 
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THE QUICK-WITTED 


No. 450—Prize Anagram 
Songs and Hymns 
The titles of fifty well-known lyrics, 
songs, and hymns form the Anagram 
for this month. 
1. Pretty April face soon mine. 
2. A bounty tree aside. 
Break a vote hold. 
Fie! <A query, then! 
King sprang halt bird. 
Even teach aloof a wine. 
John went at her beef. 


Reach one tape. 
It mean this — ashamed. 


Reach holden heart time. 


SO AW 


it. Trim, safe hen-herd. 
12. Mine the fate this Roman girl.” 
13- Cab made cake so dry. 
14. On thence with hearth. 
15- Laden but took cheek. 
16. Meet evil glove, toll melon. 
17. Tugwodish. 
18. Nay, yet sin be hew debt. 
19. I rue analien. 
20. New regent are of height. 
21. Hist! Thy fetter thong. 
22. Lest an strange harp bend. 
23. A most part done weather. 
24. Dim whiie Abe. 
25. Get her hale ban duty. 
26. Then get a heave of — 
27. Venture meek halo, Nan. 
28. Do be man —win truth. 
29. Float less, end nothing. 
30. Yea, wait ; how seal-veal toil. 
31. North wind raise railcods. 
2. Ride your fare strap. 
33- Keep dear thin-fold cot cheered. 
34. Slate his lame ire. 
35. Ah, shining band shone. 
36. O my soiled coat scene. 
37- Tent to-night forms curing u w. 
38. Even thy will flow to aid u. 
39. Her ever rivot. 
Wait, valley-wound oil. 


41. Had to be a devout chief. 
2. O this thumb-toe glee! 

43. Charley, Job R., nor sin. 

44. Threaten vote with Fagan. 

45: Helm raid hot car. 

46. Minus piccam. 

47. If you smoke that to help. 

48. O darling, a ruby! 

49. Digin sin, soda man. 

50. So-ho! Killa black! 

First Prize— A MARSH READING 
STAND AND REVOLVING BOOKCASE ; 
oak, stands 34 inches high, extensible 
to 50 inches ; retail price, $10. 

Second Prize — A year's subscription 
to Good HousEKEEPING and a copy of 
the Century Company’s ‘‘ HANDBOOK 
OF INVALID COOKING,’’ — an invalu- 
able work for any home. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Household Anagram No. 1 
(Special Series) 


(This is a special short series, devoted to 
things about the house, and is wholly independ- 
ent of the regular series. Solutions of these 
Anagrams will not count upon the special prize 
offer elsewhere made.) 


Nice Things for the Table 
‘* Now, John,”’ said the young house- 

keeper, ‘‘ don’t forget to send up all 
the nice things for the table ; that’s a 
dear!’’ And John obeyed. The gro- 
cer’s team deposited fifty articles. What 
were they? 

1 So fine a brand charms. 

2 Traces to good couch. 


Some fond ill. 
Norman globe. 
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5 Go pray, a broken wild. 

6 Under a lean, crisp sea. 

7 Exert track bass. 

8 Ocount, dun a chasm! 

9 Buds turn —charm cameras. 
10 ©Subtract next rest. 

11 Ice team — mean storm. 
12 Cures a love ail coil. 

13 Gross cowhorn, Cate. 

14 I wished see throw Dutch blade. 
15 Pig, hat, coat, soap, roast. 
16 Come, lord, bend kindness. 
17 Fond mess least chimney scrapes. 
18 Ask trick held, Millom. 

19 Azekiel found a mossy bed. 
20 ©=Pranguest. 

21 So bad alorn staff stroke. 
22. Sly visit, Plurbos. 

3. Que ras tako. 
24 Crack skate bare of boas. 
25 Aim acute point. 

26 Full Roman skin frill. 

27. Thawlete. 
28 An ice-bud suite. 

29 Men get a clash lire. 
jo our capes. 


31 Trust-gingle. 

32. Big B— brown bat kid tapes. 
33 If be Jake Frost had to stop. 
34 Vex for tribe rut. 

35 Anex-king stole. 

36 One sorry slab bin. 

37. Nap vapor bend man’s sack. 
38 O pull Bub’s easel. 


39_~=«<#Fix globe fit Cree beast. 
yo Tax our free farms, be cot! 
41 He lived mad. 
2. Kind lads, grease duress. 
43 Szek Nile chips. 
44 He pull but cab leek. 
45 Tom Coe made the man slide. 
46 Scamps been sell pounds cod. 
47. Sapolim. 
48 A grim Lima prune. 
49 See ax-lint cog. 
50 Roy cause Chlo. 

Three prizes will be awarded on this 
Anagram, under the rules and regula- 
tions governing our Anagram contests. 

First Prize — WEBSTER’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL Dictionary, revised: edition. 


Second Prize A year’s subscrip- 


tion to Goop HousEKEEFPING, and one 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


year’s subscription to any other maga- 
zine up to $3 in price. 
Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Rules and Regulations 
The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. AU 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 
The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. 


Each answer received will be care- 


In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superseding the former. 

Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year: but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive “‘ Special Honorable Mention,” which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, January 27. 

The prizes will be forwarded immediately after the pub- 
lication of the awards. 

Competition is open to the whole world; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 

All correspondence for this department should be ad- 
dresse 

“ Puzzle Editor,” Goop HousEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Answer to Prize Anagram 
448 —Historical Events 


1 Coronation of Queen Victoria — 1838. 
2 Nansen’s polar expedition — 1893. 

3 The Astor-place riot — 1849. 

4 Death of George Washington — 1799. 
5 Raisin river massacre — 1813. 

6 Return of Admiral Dewey — 1899. 


7 Fall of Constantinople — 1453. 

8 First street horse-car — 1831. 

g Li Hung Chang visits America — 1896. 
10 Slavery introduced in America — 1619. 
11 Fall of the Girondists — 1793. 

12 Battle of Germantown — 1777. 

3 Invention of the phonograph — 1888. 
14 Martyrdom of Joan d’Arc — 1431. 

15 The Bering sea treaty —- 1896. 
16 Battle of San Jacinto —- 1836. 
17. The Electoral Commission Act — 1376. 
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18 Wreck of the Kearsarge — 1894. 

19 Laying of Atlantic cable — 1866. 

20. Slavery abolished in British colonies — 1834. 
21 Founding of Harvard College — 1636. 
22 Destruction of the Bastile — 1789. 

23 Mutiny in India — 1857. 

24 ‘First railway in Siam — 1893. 

25 First American railroad — 1825. 

26 First railroad in California — 1856. 

27 Bombardment of Zanzibar — 1896. 

28 Saracens capture cf Jerusalem — 637. 
29 Ride of Paul Revere — 1775. 


30 ©Creation of Greater New York — 1896. 

31 Massacre of Armenian Christians — 1894-5. 
32 Venezuela boundary commission — 1896. 
33 The discovery of Florida — 1512. 


34 Electric lighting invented — 1878. 
35 Division of Roman empire — 364. 
36 Revolution in Chile — 1891. 

37. Crimean war declared — 1854. 


38 English conquest of Canada 


1763. 

39 The massacre at Gnadenhutten — 1782. 
yo War between China and Japan — 1894. 
41 Battle of Missionary Ridge — 1863. 

42 Suicide of General Boulanger — 1891. 
43 The Charter of Virginia — 1606. 

44 Destruction of Spanish armada 1588. 
45 Invasion of the Transvaal — 1895-6. 

46 Stanley's expedition to Africa — 1870. 
47 The Geneva Award — 1872. 

48 The treaty of Paris — 1856. 

49 First United States savings bank — 1816. 
50 The annexation of Texas — 1845. 


This Anagram was published in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for November, 1899, 
and the prizes are awarded as follows : — 


First’ Prize — Eagle Graphophone, 
with No. 1 outfit, Esther S. Hazeltine, 
71 Elm street, Melrose Highlands, 
Mass. 


Second Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HouSEKEEPING, and one (se- 
lection) magazine subscription, E. V. 
Waterman, 67 Harrison street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HousEKEEPING, Miss L. Guy, 
19 South Fortieth street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Special Prize Offer 


FIFTY-DOLLAR GRAPHOPHONE TO 
SOME QUICK-WITTED 
SUBSCRIBER ! 


W* take pleasure in offering as a 


Special Prize, a Fiftv-Dollar 


Graphophone and outtit to the sub- 
scriber who shall first send in perfect 
solutions to TWO GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
ANAGRAMS. This offer, if the prize be 
not previously secured, will remain open 


for six months from January 1, 1goo. 


All solutions must be sent within the 


time limits of the respective Anagrams. 
Answers to the Houschold’’ series 
will zof apply on this offer. 

This offer applies only to those whose 
names are on the subscription list.of this 
magazine at the home office at the time 
the first solution is received. Those 
subscribers who have won other prizes 
will not be debarred from this competi- 
tion, 

The prize offered is the Columbia 
Phonograph Company's Outfit No. 5, 
consisting of one Columbia Grapho- 
phone (clockwork motor), with re- 
corder, reproducer, speaking tube, or- 
namental hand cabinet, one thirty-inch 
hammered brass horn, one horn stand, 
one three-way hearing tube, twenty- 
four records, twelve P blanks (shaved 


and boxed), and one canvas-covered 


case for thirty-six cylinders. — Price $50. 


A Sample Letter 


No. 18 has so far eluded me. I shall look 
with great interest for the solution in the com- 
ing number of Goop HovUSEKFEPING. This 
Anagram, although extremely difficult, was also 


extremely interesting and instructive. 


H. S. H., Mass. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES (Standard Eastern Time) 
@New Moon, 1d. 8h. 52m. A. M. JANUAR Orull Moon, 15d. 2h. 7m. P.M- 
) First Quarter, 8d. Oh, 40m. A. M. C Last Quarter, 23d. 6h. 53m. P.M. 


@New Moon, 30d. 8h. 22m. P.M. 


I count — as god of avenues and gates — 

The years that through my portals come and go. 

I block the roads and drift the fields with snow, 

I chase the wild fowl from the frozen fen; 

My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow, 

My fires light up the hearths and hearts of men. 
—Longfellow. 


om MEMORANDA New Year Suggestions 

: Forming good resolutions is very well, but 
actually doing good things is very much better. 
One is the outcome of the other; when the 
good resolution has been formed, let it be at 
once set to action. 

New Year's is the clearing day of the home 
life. The matters of the old year should be 
systematically disposed of, that they may not 
burden the new year by their presence. 

The holiday season has given place to the 
routine of everyday life; but the holiday spirit— 
that which seeks to give pleasure to others— 
should not be allowed to wane. 

Even the young should be educated in the 
principles of a true charity, and there is no 
better way to do this than to associate them 
with their elders in deeds of kindness. There 
is no better time than the winter months 
for inculcating such principles, for the poor are 
then at their greatest need, and opportunities 
for work and observation are most abundant. 

In every home where there are children, 
thoughtful provision should be made for their 
entertainment. Games should be provided, 
with plenty of good reading, music should be | 
encouraged — all the harmless things in which 
the young take delight. Better to bear their 
noise and boisterousness if necessary, than 
to have the heart wrung by a loved one gone 
wrong for the want of home influence. 

Outdoor sports should be encouraged, at 
the same time that the interior life of the home 
is made attractive. In the country, especially, 
winter diversions are various and immediately 
accessible. Properly enjoyed, they give zest 
and strength to mind and body. 
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‘Off for Bylo Land.”’ 
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